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EPPS’S 
ee COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 


(Tea-Like.) 





The choicest roasted nibs (broken- ty? beans) of the natural 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful a pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil; leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder 
—‘** Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with ing 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, 
beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being a gentle 
nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly 
exciting the system. 
Soo ONLY IN TINS, LABELLED 


JAMES .EPPS & CQ, Ltd, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


“WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE. 


C) * 
oT reaet Ding Seton, Cnet SPECIFICIN ALL 
_ cases of Bilic pistons Seetios af Heartburn, Indigestion, 
of the Heart, and Feverish 
—— of hy: 
T" HOMAS CARR JACKSON, Esq.,F.R.C.S.,f 
and S anges on to the Great Northern H pital, London, writes : — 
‘ “I have n in 1 of Mr. 
LawpLouen's PYRETIC SALINE, I cnet the habit of prescribing 
it 


In Sto; pared — with full facies for use, 
“ 4s. 6d., 113., and 22s. 


Sold by all Chemists throughout the World. 
TRY IT. 
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THE FAIRY BLACKSMITH. 


(FROM THE GAELIC.) 


4 ge the grey mountain an old man came grimly, 


Ugly, and wearing scant shirt to his thigh, 


Skins on his shoulders, all ragged, unseemly, 


Russet his apron, and squinting his eye. 


See ’neath a headdress of fur, half his forehead 
Sloped from his eyebrows that mixed with his beard, 
Wrinkled and pallid, and rugged and horrid,— 


Countenance truly by all to be feared. 
VoL. XII.—No. 51. 289 
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Quickly he came o’er the hill, and 
then starkly 
Looked at Chief Cual, and spoke 
hollow-toned : 
‘* Blessings on you when the even 
comes darkly, 
Men who to Fionn allegiance have 


owned !”? 


‘ Blessings to you in requital,’’ replied they, 
‘Ugly old man!’’ And he said, ‘‘ You may all 
Some day be standing at door of my smithy, 


Bound to keep silent, or ever be thrall!” 


‘* Where are the doors of thy smithy, O old one?” 
Asked they; but he, with a horrible grin, 
Answered, ‘‘Who sees them must aye be a bold one! 


Few may behold them, though many come in !”’ 
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Swift as a spring-wind he left 







































them, and hurried 
On to the mountain, and after 
him they, 
Six of the swiftest pursued, as he 
scurried 


Past the long valleys, deserted 





and grey. 


Six of the chiefs of the Feinne 
never weary, 
On, o’er the mountain so lofty 
and bare ! 
Dorglas was first on a wild hill- 
slope dreary 
Breathless to reach him, when 


close to his lair. 


‘“ Wait! wait!’’ said the grim 
one, the Blacksmith of 
fairies : 

Dorglas made answer, 
‘“Though swift be 
thy stride, 

Yea, swift as the light- 
ning, O strange 
one, now there is 

One thou canst 
never shake 
off from thy 


side !’? 
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Lo, we, toiling after them, saw there before us, 


Shaped as a smithy, a place vast and hoar, 
Where stood great bellows, and hammers in chorus 


Smote where the smoke volleyed out at each door ! 


Flames were outpouring, and loud was their roaring, 
While from the vapour a multitude came, 
Horrible, monstrous, and round them kept soaring, 


Whirling, and hissing the tongues of the flame ! 


Then the grim Blacksmith put hands on a hammer ; 
Dorglas seized quickly vast tongs in his fist ; 
Loudly then sounded the monsters’ wild clamour 
As they grinned and they questioned in flames and 


in mist. 
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‘“ Who is the slender youth, breathless and fearless, 
Stretching rash hands to the blade of the steel?’”’ 
‘* Dorglas,’’ said Cual, ‘‘ our youth who is peerless !’’ 


Laughter then rose from them, peal upon peal. 


‘* Dorglas or ‘Dear one’? Nay, we call him ‘ Slender,’ 
Caolte’s the name that will suit him the best !”’ 


’ 


‘* Yea, if it please you,’’ smiled Fionn, ‘‘to tender 


Title and honour, with him let it rest!” 


Turning to Dorglas, Fionn praised him, and told him, 
Caolte was name he could take without shame ; 
Joyous we were, and laughed to behold 


him, 





Named thus anew in the smoke 





and the flame ! 
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Joyous we were on that day and thereafter, 
Dwelling where dwelt the grim fairies as lords : 
Wondrous the spears that we forged ’neath their rafter, 


Mighty the steel we there gave to our swords ! 


There then was welded the blade Cual wielded, 


‘ 


Named ‘‘son of light’’ from that smithy we found ; 
How from his sword-stroke could mortal be shielded ? 


Strength fell before it, bowed down to the ground. 


Oscar then smote, and the brand he created 
‘* Sparkler’? was named for the sheen of its blade ; 
Caolte ! what triumphs thy labour awaited 


When thy sword ‘‘the Destroyer’’ with magic was made ! 


There, O Diarmid, for thee from the furnace 
Rose the red weapon thy foes knew too well ; 
Hewers of limbs, long swords, stern and true, trace 


From those loud anvils the glories they tell. 


O how we joyed as we leaped from their heating, 
Each with our brand in our hand and away, 


To the sound of the hiss of their fury when greeting 


Fiercer delight in the surge of the fray ! 


LORNE. 
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SOME CONTRASTS. 


‘‘And since the very existence of Great Britain as a nation depends infinitely more now than it did then 
upon her First Line of Defence, no effort should be thought too great, no sacrifice too heavy, in order to keep 
the great British Navy in the perfection of strength and efficiency. Thus only can be maintained against all 
comers that indisputable supremacy, the slowly-fashioned and majestic fabric of one thousand years, to the 
safe-guarding of which every thought and action of Nelson’s life was devoted, and on which, in the moment 
of his death, he placed the crowning stone.” [Hamilton Williams, in Brttain’s Naval Power.) 


AVING been asked by the Editor of this Magazine to show some of the 

contrasts which exist when we put side by side the leading causes or the 

chief evidences of England’s power and position in 1837 and in 1897, I 

naturally begin with the Navy—that strong stockade of these islands, to whose 

strength is due the vigorous life of the industrial and social activities carried on 

inside the defences, and spreading outside of them to all parts of the Empire, 
mainly by reason of the assured might of our fighting ships and their men. 

There will be no attempt to show within the limits of a magazine article all 
the pieces of contrast that might be cited as having been brought into existence 
during these sixty years of Queen Victoria’s reign,—I am not concocting a Victorian 
Liebig’s Extract. Some of the more important factors of national importance have 
been chosen for simple pictorial contrast, others have been chosen for simple 
diagrammatic-statistical contrast ; and all the activities selected for illustration form 
but a very small part of the vast array of things material—national, commercial, 
social, and individual—which marks the progress made from 1837 to 1897, during 
the most pregnant reign in the history of any one of the nations of the earth. I 
have merely picked out from this array a few of its units which stand up taller 
than the rest; and if these few stand out sharply, each of them should carry with 
it a train of suggestion which ramifies in many directions, and which may set us 
thinking, each in his own way, upon the real wonders of the Queen’s reign, and 
upon the vast progress made in it. 

The first contrast is illustrated on the next two pages. The picture on page 298 
shows H.M.S. Britannia, one of the large three-deckers of sixty years ago, in Malta 
Harbour; that on page 299 is H.M.S. Majestic, a first-class battle-ship of 1897. 
297 
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ships must notice the amazing difference between the two. 








, bis eit N Nin acd : 
broadside gun of the type in use in 1837 being fired (from adrawing 
lent by Sir W. Armstrong & Co). 


= 


H.M.8. ‘* Britannia,” First-rate Sailing Battle-ship of 1837 


a) gl ala 






















Even the non-expert reader who glances from one to the other of these fighting 
Here are some of the 
technical differences, supplied to me by Sir William White:—Length, Britannia, 
205 feet, Majestic, 390 feet ; Breadth, B., 54 feet 7 inches, M., 75 feet ; Total weight 
of ship and equipment, B., 4780 tons, M., 14,900 tons; Speed, B., 11 knots (in 
favourable conditions of wind and sea), M., 174 knots; Weight of broadside, B., 
1466 pounds, M., 4126 pounds; Weight of projectiles from the simultaneous dis- 
charge of all guns, B., 1°3 tons, M., 3°7 tons; Hull, material of construction, B., 
wood, M., mild steel; Weight of hull, B., 2470 tons; M, 10,180 tons, including 
armour ; Total cost, excluding gun-mountings, B., £117,200; M., including gun- 
mountings, £916,166; Total complement of officers and men, B., 970, M., 775. 
Of the preceding features, which are those that admit comparison as between the 


Britannia of 1837 
and the Majestic of 
1897, only the last 
item, the comple- 
ment of officers and 
men, stands out as 
the exception to the 
many quantitative 
superiorities pos- 
sessed by the first- 
class battle-ship of 
to-day as contrasted 
with the _ first-rate 
battle-ship of sixty 
years ago. 
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H.M.8. “ Majestic,” First-class Battle-ship of 1897 (from the Admiralty photograph, lent by 
the Chief Constructor). 





The guns shown on pages 298 and 300 form another remarkable contrast. The 
former shows the type of 32-pounder gun in the service between 1830 and the 
Crimean War, during which period there was little change ; the latter is the heaviest 
gun in the English service, some of whose ballistics and dimensions, as stated by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong and Company, are :— 

Calibre 16°25 inches, Total length 44°8 feet, Powder charge 960 pounds, 
Projectile 1800 pounds, ze. *8 of one ton, Muzzle velocity 2100 feet per second, 
i.e. 1432 miles per hour. ‘The energy of the projectile from this gun is 55,252 
feet-tons, a technical expression which will be better understood if we say that this 
amount of energy is about one hundred times as great as that of the projectile of 
the old 32-pounder of 1837. 

Our next picture shows H.M.S. Camperdown firing the 11o-ton gun, a description 
of which has just been given: compare this thundering shot with that modest lump 
of iron about to issue from the gun of A.D. 1837 on p. 298; in a simple, direct, and 
forcible sort of way, this comparison suggests a good deal more to the non-expert 
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HM.S “Camperdown,” firing a 110-ton gun. 










reader, as to the immense development of our Navy’s striking force, than might 
be gathered from many technical statements as to sizes of ships and the _ ballistics 
of their guns. 


Sixty years ago, we were spending 4 to 5 millions sterling on the Navy; now 
the Navy Estimates for the year amount to about five times the cost for 1837, 
although the National Expenditure of the United Kingdom has, in round numbers, 
only doubled itself. So that, while the Total National Expenditure is now £200 





A 110-ton gun, the heaviest in the British Service (from a photograph lent by Sir W. Armstrong & Co.) 
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Entrance to the Railway Station, Edge Hill, Liverpool, in 1831 


for each #100 spent when the Queen began her reign, the expenditure on the 
Navy is now £500 for each £100 then spent. ‘The House of Lords, in an 
address to Queen Anne in 1707, laid down as “a most undoubted maxim, that 
the honour, security, and wealth of this Kingdom does depend upon the protection 
and encouragement of trade, and the improving and right encouraging its naval 
strength . . . therefore we do, in the most earnest manner, beseech your Majesty, 
that the sea affairs may always be your first and most peculiar care.” There can 
be no question as to the wisdom of this advice offered by the Lords to Queen 
Anne, which seems to have been acted on by Queen Victoria; and this sound 
“maxim” of Anne’s advisers still expresses the opinion of the great majority of 
the responsible inhabitants of these 
islands. 

The illustration above shows us an 
important railway station at about the 
date of the Queen’s accession—that 
at Edge Hill, Liverpool. ‘There is 
a great pit for a_ station, with no 
protection from the weather, steep 
flights of steps (with no_ handrail) 
which lead down to the track, no 
platform, no Smith’s bookstall, open 
trucks for the passengers, who are 
straying over the permanent way, some 
explaining to each other the marvels 





2 , es The “Rocket.” Total weight of engine and tender 
of the “ Puffing Billy” at the left of (when loaded) 7} tons. 
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An Express Engine, Great Western Railway, 1897. Weight of engine and tender 81} tons 
(from a photograph lent by the Chief Engineer G.W.R). 


the picture, while others stand unconcerned in the track of the locomotive seen 
to be advancing from the middle tunnel of the three in the background of this 
curious old print. There is no need to show a contrast to this picture, for the 
everyday experience of readers will suffice to make quite clear the extraordinary 
degree of difference between the great railway stations of to-day and this almost 
grotesque specimen of sixty years ago. 

But we may look at the contrast next illustrated, of two locomotives, and 
find our admiration settle on the insignificance of Stephenson’s Locket. For is 
not this poor thing of clumsy crank, and rod-tied smoke-stack, the materialised 
embodiment of the great inventor’s brain, which, despite all opposition and ridicule, 
forced itself into this shape of wood and iron and fathered the most wonderful 
social and industrial development of 
the Queen’s reign? Admire as we 
must the splendid piece of modern 
work shown above, an express engine 
of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, we yet must feel at the least 
a trace of something that passes 
admiration for the now forgotten 
Rocket of George Stephenson the 
brave and dogged. 

Some measurements and capaci- 
ties are printed below the illustrations 
which give an idea of the vast differ- 
ence between these two locomotives. 
And_ yet, despite these enormous 
differences, the Rocket ran twenty-nine 
miles per hour at its trial, and some 





Round the World in forty minutes. The trains in the , 3 , i 
United Kingdom are now running at a total mileage- years later it ran four miles in four 


rate which is rather more than equal to running , . : . . 
; nd a he 2s, being a speed of 
round the circumference of the Earth once in every and a half minute ’ being a speed 


forty minutes of the day and night, without stopping. over fifty-three miles per hour. 
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Front view of a recently made test box, or ‘‘nerve centre,” of the Telegraph Department, G.P.0., accommodating 
approximately four hundred lines (from a photograph lent by the Engineer-in-Chief, G.P.O.) 


In this connection, it is curiously 
interesting to read now such passages 
as the following, which are printed 
in McCulloch’s ‘ Statistical Account 
of the British Empire,” published 
in 1837 :— 


“Exclusive of the means of com- 
munication by the common roads now 
described, and by canals, rail-roads 
have lately engaged a large share of 
the public attention, and will, most 
likely, be established, at no distant 
period, between all the great 
towns of the émpire—where 
the ground is at all prac- 
ticable. They are made 
either of wood or _ iron. 

The length of the 
Liverpool railway. is thirty- 
one miles ; and the fact that 
passengers were regularly 
conveyed that distance, in 
carriages drawn by locomo- 
tive engines, in from one 
and a half to two hours, 
produced an_ extraordinary 
sensation. The advantages 
likely to be derived from the 





















Old Semaphore formerly used for signalling on the roof of the Admiralty 
(from a print lent by the Engineer-in-Chief, G.P.O.) 
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The General Post Office in 1837. (From a print lent by Mr. A. Ogilvie of the Post Office.) 


extension of the system to other parts of the country have, we believe, been a good 
deal exaggerated.” 


The state of railway affairs illustrated by these words of McCulloch was 
coincident with the year of the (Queen’s accession; and now, Victoria 



















being .still Queen, I am able to draw the extraordinarily significant 
diagram at foot of page 302, as embodying the present activity of these 
very ‘‘rail-roads” whose advantages were in the year 1837 thought 
to be “‘a good deal exaggerated.” Incidentally, I may say that 
the present amount of the paid-up railway capital of the United 
Kingdom is equal to nearly #150 for each £100 of the 
National Debt of this country. 

The illustrations on page 303 contrast the old semaphore 
with the latest thing in test boxes, now to be used at all 
telegraph offices of the first importance. Mr. W. H. 
Preece, C.B., F.R.S., Engineer-in-Chief and Electrician 
at the Post Office, has enabled me to explain the 
meaning of the wonderful ‘“ nerve-centre ” 
on previous page. 


shown 


At important telegraph offices it is 
impracticable to take the lines that enter 
the building from all quarters direct to 

their respective transmitting instruments. 

AAAAABaAABE Therefore the lines are brought first to 

, r veal. ' ‘ a test box, the mechanism of which is so 
Diagram illustrating, in ten five-yearly periods, 
yifty years’ growth of the number of letters 


arranged that the wires can be taken off 
from their respective instruments and 
(only) delivered in the United Kingdom. batteries, and earthed, disconnected, or 
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looped for testing, or quickly rearranged 
in relation to the instruments; so that, 
in the case of storm breakdowns, for 
example, the most may be made of those 
wires which remain in working order for 
the purpose of transmitting messages 
received. These test boxes are, in fact, 
the nerve centres of the immense system 
of the Post Office Telegraph Department. 
This contrast shown on page 
303 suggests to one a degree of 
development in electrical nerves 
akin to the degree of develop- 
ment between the nervous 
system of a garden snail and 
that of Mr. Gladstone, and 
it has practically occurred 
during the reign of the 
Queen, 

As regards the next two 
cuts, the Secretary of the Post 
Office, Mr. Spencer Walpole, 


has given me some informa- The Post Office London Directory, 1837—1897. (By permission 
= of Messrs. Kelly & Co.) 









tion about letter-carrying sixty 
years ago. The number of 
letters (only) then delivered was approximately 78 millions. The number of letters 
delivered during the year ended March 31st, 1896, was the appalling total of 1834 
millions—nearly 24 times as many letters as were 
delivered when the Queen began her reign. 
% Taking all postal packets, we have for the two 
decane ciitiiietaa its manstvs rosrmasran «= ateS «129 millions and 3031 millions, totals 





_ which again show an activity nearly 24 times 

THE POST-OFFICE as great now as then. But perhaps the diagram 
LONDON DIRECTORY on page 304 will show more plainly than figures 
ron can the altogether extraordinary increase in letter- 

1837, writing ; and, hidden by the black of this diagram, 

THD MERCHANTS, TRADERS, &c. there lie all the innumerable activities and im- 


OF LONDON, AND PARTS ADJACENT, 2 & : ‘ 
Unsaagmne went) sree ene provements, social and industrial, which to a 


NKERS wm LONVON LISTS of ARMY and NAVY AGENTS, 








) ; 
Gees ae ‘oon Wis ey ao large extent owe their very existence to letter- 
| ++ aoe | potantus ANT IWDIS DOCK COMPANIES, . 
owt COUNTRY s MEIGH MINISTERS, & carrying. 
ie Coun Banks, ebay ang, The Post Office London Directory is a thing 
POST: OFFICE, common to all, but it becomes uncommon if 
INCLUDING THE LAST RATES OF POSTAGE, i . 
REGUL TIONS OF THE TWOPENNY POST-OFFICE, &e we make it share in the contrast shown above. 
THE THIRTY-EIGHTH EDITION When we think how closely this book is identified 
By F. KELLY. with London and London’s growth, and London 
LONDON: with England’s growth, we see much more in this 


Primed for the Proprietor, by 


Myety a so tp ge cin 2 Sm picture than two books—a small one and a big 
Sherwood Co. Paternost 3 1 r: . ° ° 
So Shine oe hosts Reet ws one. Viewed in this light, the contrast now 
° 's Court, o's el . 
(Price Bo. 64. bonad.j pointed to becomes one of the most remarkable 
© cub the Conca vod Cansioon Gi ius, @. Of beamte : : . 
Make page Peck Sifu Landen Glestere of those contained in this paper. Here are 
of 1837. some particulars about the books which are 
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lent by the Company.) 


worth noting, and which have been obtained from measurements taken from the 
original Directories :— 

The 1837 book, whose title-page is shown on page 305, contains 60 cubic inches; 
the 1897, 368 cubic inches—more than six times as much in solidity, and about 
thirty times as much printed matter if we take into account the much smaller 
type used now than that used in 1837. The number of pages in the old book is 
996; in the new, 3291. ‘The number of square feet of printed matter in the 1837 
Directory is 165, in the 1897 Directory, 1215 square feet. ‘The leaves of the early 
Directory if placed end to end would measure 97 yards ; the leaves of the current 
Directory would measure 480 yards—ze., more than a quarter of a mile. The 
weights are respectively 1} lb. and 11 lb., and the selling prices, 5s. 6d. and 
32s. Bear in mind that these solidities, linear measurements, and weights, stand 
here for the most condensed essence of London’s activities: that the entry, for 
example, ‘ Rothschild, N. M., Aercht:, 2 New Court, St. Swithin’s lane” in the 
1837 Directory, differs but little nominally from the ‘ Rothschild, N. M. & Sons, 
merchants, New Court, St. Swithin’s la. E” quoted from the 1897 Directory, but 
that the wealth and power of this one house only has increased enormously during 





The R.M.8. “Teutonic,” White Star Line. (Fiom a thotograph lent by Messrs. Ismay, Imrie & Co.) 
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The Saloon of the R.M.8. 





be = 


Norman,” Union Line. (From a photograph lent by the Union Steamship Co.) 





the last sixty years, until Rothschild is now the “ seventh Great Power.” Remember 
that the quintessence of financial might, of intellectual ability, of commercial activity, 
is represented by the present solidity (368 cubic inches) of the Post Office London 
Directory, and was similarly represented in 1837, to the extent of its then development, 
by the 60 cubic inches of the little book perched on the top of the big one on 
page 305; let this thought suggest the almost impossible development of London 
during the time that has passed from the publication of the 38th edition to that 
of the 98th edition of this most wonderful book; and never any more think that 
the Post Office London Directory is commonplace, for it holds, in its solidity of 
one-fifth of a cubic foot, the quintessence of the activity and supremacy of London 
and, indirectly, of England also. 
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The Promenade Deck of the R.M.8. “Norman.” (From a photograph lent by the Union Steamship Co). 


The paddle-wheel steamship shown on page 306 is the William Fawcett, the 
first mail packet of the P. and O. Company. It was a tiny boat of about 300 
tons, but it was the forerunner of the mighty Royal Mail Steamships and 
Mercantile Armed Cruisers of to-day. The R.M.S. Zeutonic is shown below it-— 
582 feet long, 10,000 tons; used as a troopship, this descendant of the 300-ton 
William Fawcett can accommodate a thousand cavalry with their horses, or two 
thousand infantry—a fact that serves to illustrate the contrast between these 
two typical vessels. 

But the extraordinary development of the mercantile navy is strikingly suggested 
without the aid of any figures by inspection of our illustrations of the Saloon 
and Promenade Deck of the R.M.S. orman. As regards the Atlantic liners, we 
may briefly say that such a ship as the Parts carries, each journey, in coal alone 
a weight equal to eight times the gross tonnage of the William Fawcett seen on 
page 306. ‘The ordinary Atlantic speed of the Paris is 20 knots, and 18,000 horses 
drive ‘her; each hour 14 tons of coal are burnt, and a staff of 120 stokers is 
needed to dig the coal out of the bunkers and put it on the fires! It sounds 
like Jules Verne, or Baron Munchausen—but it’s true, and all this has developed 
during the sixty years 1837 to 1897. 

Such developments of energy as those at which we have been glancing, suggest 
that—as they have all come out of man’s activity—the population of the country 
must be vastly stronger now, in the aggregate, than it was in the year 1837. On 
this score, we may look at the diagram on next page which shows the growth of the 
home population during the sixty years covered by the last seven censuses, from 
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24'4 millions to 38°1 millions ; and we may note that 
at the present time, 1897, our population is nearly 
4o millions. An interesting thought is suggested by 
these white discs of increasing size as one glances from 
top to bottom of the diagram-—what an incalculably 
vast number of possible combinations, physical, mental, 
and moral, is hidden by the increase of a population 
from 24°4 to 381 millions: not only do we get the 
immense increase in the nation’s aggregate of physical 
and mental energy, which would itself lead to some 
mighty developments in material progress, through sheer 
accession of energy; but we also get the much more 
subtle and prolific force which is the almost necessary 
outcome of the incalculable number of different com- 
binations that must result from the infusion of fresh 
units among a population, fresh units whose we¢ sum 
during the sixty years is no fewer than 14 millions. 
The possible combinations, physical and_ psychical, 
resulting from this increase defy the very broadest 
attempt to measure them, but we can see a few of 
their practical effects when we look at the material 
developments during the Queen’s reign. So far as 
I know, this vitaily important feature of sociology 
is constantly overlooked by the advocates of §arti- 
ficial restraint of population; but we shall not, I 
think, strain our logic if we say that this feature 
of variety of units 

physical and_ psychical 
variety —is far and 
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effect of crowding us 
to the degree of 314 


. persons per square 
mile of surface of 
the United King- 
dom, as compared 
with only 201 per- 


1 sons per square 
‘1 ce ow had an anca-s GS aces. f 
In 1831 va ars pace ofS S ” mile at the census of 


1831. The diagram 
annexed empha- 
sizes this feature 
by showing _ that 
the lapse of these 


Tni8q tack pasm had 2 acres. sixty years has re- 


sulted in reducing 

A Diagram showing the decrease in area space, for each member of the the area-space f 
Population of the United Kingdom, during the Sixty years. (18317 ag dicaspace 60 

1891, Census years.) each unit of 




















the home popula- 
acres in 1831 to only 2 acres at the date of the last census in 
1891: and now, of course, there is for each of us a rather smaller average 
space than two acres. 


tion from 3} 


The filling-up of England during the nineteenth century is also evidenced by the 
following diagram, which gives a bird’s-eye view of this aspect of the population 
question for each of the ten decennial censuses of the century. From 1801 to 1891 
we see that the number of persons to one 
square mile of the surface of England 
and Wales has increased from 153 to 497 ; CENSUS | Persons] Acres |Proximt 


that the number of acres per person has YEAR Pueeder el sles yy 
a y 








decreased from 4°20 acres in 1801 to 1°29 
acres in 1891; and that if the whole popu- I Bol 153 AO] ISS 
lation of England and Wales be assumed (Suit i7& a-b7 14> 
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series of social causes and effects, out of The filling up of England during the Minetecnth 
which has grown much of the vast progress Century. A statement for each of the ten 

R a Census years of this Century, of the increasing 
of the century. number of persons per square mile, of the de- 


One of the most striking population creasing number of acres per person, and of 
features of the sixty years now under notice the decreasing number of linear yards which 
‘ Mi Be-ighs ; : would separate each individual from his or 
is the decrease in the population of Ireland her next neighbour, if the whole population 
coincident with the increase of the populations were spread as uniformly as possible over the 


surface of the country. (England and Wales 


of Scotland and of England and Wales: only.) 
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The Nation's Increase in Hard Cash: a Coinage Contrast for 1837 and 1897.—The four black discs respectively 
represent £100 of new gold coin, of new silver coin, of new copper coin, and of all three mixed, annually 
struck in the Royal Mint sixty years ago; the four white discs respectively represent the present yearly 
coinage of gold, of silver, of bronze, and of all three mixed, in proportion to each £100 worth coined in 
1837 : viz., Gold £628 per £100 in 1837; Silver £444 per £100 in 1837; Bronze £1880 per £100 in 1837; 
All sorts £600 per £100 in 1837. (The 1837 discs are based on the average yearly coinage for the six years 
1835 —1840 ; the 1897 discs on the average yearly coinage for the last six years.) 


In 1831. In 1891. In 1831, In 1891 

Ireland’s population . - - 78 millions . . 4°7 millions 100. 60 
Scotland’s ,, ‘ d ‘ me ds . . “0 ~ 100. . 167 
England and Wales’ population >» Se2 “4 ; . 29°4 + 100 . « 2a 
Total . 24°4 9 . - ae ” 100 . - 50 





For every 100 persons in Ireland in the year 1831 there were in 1891 only 60: 
the corresponding results for the other two parts of the United Kingdom being, 
Scotland, roo persons in 1831, 167 in 1891; England and Wales, too persons 
in 1831, 207 persons in 1891. Here I may say that, if the average yearly rate of 
decrease of the trish population which has operated during 1831—18g1 is to continue 
in future years, the Irish population will proceed to extinction as follows: 


In the year The Irish population will be 


(persons) 
2076 ‘ ; : , ; j ; : ‘ . 1,000,000 
2352 . . . . . . . . . . 100,000 
2627 10,000 
2903 1,000 
3178 ‘ : - : . : P , ‘ : ; 100 
3454 ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ 10 
3730 ‘ ; , é . i 


So that in the year A.D. 3730, 1833 years from now, the Irish population will 
consist of one person only—a result that may possibly facilitate the final settlement 
of the interesting and perennial Irish Question, for this unit might be made Secretary 
for Ireland and then left to administer “justice” to himself in the way that might 
please him most. 

It is not practicable, nor would it be interesting, to deal here with the matter 
of trade development of this country during the sixty years; this question would 
need a long and technical account of all sorts of side issues quite out of place 
in a popular magazine. But, thanks to the courtesy of the Deputy Master of 
the Mint, who has supplied to me the unpublished facts for sixty years ago, I 
have been able to make the diagram shown above, which, in a practical way, 
serves to illustrate the increase in the hard cash, during the years 1837—1897, which 
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is wanted and obtained by the population by way of small change—not a bad 
practical test of increased wealth. 

The description printed underneath the diagram on page 311 exactly explains its 
meaning, and one can hardly fail to be impressed by the large size of the. white 
discs as compared with the black discs that stand for the yearly supply of hard 
cash sixty years ago. 

If we examine this matter of hard cash—taking into the account the supply fer 
hundred of the population in 1837 and in 1897, we get the following results :— 





(New) (New) (New) (New) 
In 1837, each 100 persons in the popu- Gold coin. Silver coin. Copper or Bronzecoin. —_Alll coin. 
lation were supplied by the Mint, &s a £s a. & 8. a. £S a. 
Ct rere WHR kc es 6 IED. s OS E. . OO BY « « 596 CO 
In 1897, each 100 persons in the popu- 
lation were supplied by the Mint, 
onthe average, with <6 k's). IG4S Box. kc VBS o » O19 Os 4 42H 0 


These results mean a lot. They show a very large actual increase in the 
amount of new coin annually supplied by the Mint, per hundred of the population, 
in the years 1837 and 1897 ; and when we note that the present system of paying by 
cheque was relatively trifling sixty years ago, this actual increase in the yearly supply 
of small change means a great deal more than is evidenced even by the very 
remarkable results just shown. 

As in the last diagram, so here, the results for 1837 have been based on the 
average coinage for the years 1835—1840, and those for 1897 on the average coinage 
for the last six years. 


A COMPARISON IN THREE SQUARES, AS REGARDS LAND AREA AND POPULATION, OF THE 
EARTH, THE BRITISH EMPIRE, AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. (ON THE BASIS OF THE 
1891 CENSUS.) 





7, Land Area in Square Miles of the Earth (Black 2. Population of the Earth (Biack Square), of the 
Square), of the British Empire (Grey Square), of British Empire (Grey Square), of the United 
the United Kingdom (White Square). Kingdom (White Square). 


The preceding financial statement must do duty for the omitted account of trade 
progress, already condemned as too technical and uninteresting ; and I think the 
statement serves to illustrate the very great advance in material prosperity that has 
come to all sections of society during the past sixty years. 
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Finally, I invite attention to the diagram on previous page. This arrangement 
of squares in black, grey, and white shows to us, as regards land area and 
population, how we as a Nation and as an Empire compare quantitatively with the 
planet Earth. 

Out of that tiny bit of white up in the left top corner of the huge black square 
that stands for the land area of the Earth, has grown the large grey square, whose 
land area makes a very appreciable patch on the land area of the Earth. Looking 
at part II. of this diagram we see the population of the United Kingdom, a 
population almost insignificant when compared with that represented by the large 
grey square, which however is dominated by the little white square. And the 
grey square of part II. is even larger as compared with the population of the 
Earth than is the grey square of part I. which compares the land area of the 
British Empire with the land area of the Earth. 

The British Empire covers more than one-fifth of the land area of the Earth, 


and contains more than one-quarter of the LEarth’s population. The United 
Kingdom, from which has grown the Empire, covers only z4$3 part of the land 


area of the Earth, and contains only 4, part of the Earth’s population. 
Three cheers for the vigour and the prowess of the white and the grey, and 
for the Queen and Empress who ruled them “then” and who rules them now! 


J. Hott ScHOOLING. 
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Western Front of Audley End. 


AUDLEY END. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE Rev. A. H. MALAN, 


FINE view of the west front of Audley End is obtained 
from the high road, so that in the old coaching days it 
was a familiar object to travellers from London to 
Cambridge. No glimpse of it, however, is visible from 
the Great Eastern line, which here runs through a tunnel. 
A broad sweep of lawn stretches between the house and 
the river, the greater part of which was once covered 
by the large quadrangle and other buildings pulled down 
more than one hundred and seventy years ago. 








A curious and interesting print, which gives a repre- 
sentation of the whole extent of the original buildings, 
shows how splendid was the stately pile described as the “ royall pallace of Audley 
End.” Thoresby mentions posting from Cambridge to London by the “ 
house in England, Audley End, a vast building or rather town walled in; it is 
adorned with so many cupolas above, walks and trees below, as rendered it a most 
admirable seat.” The print shows also that the present west front then formed the 
inner side of the great quadrangle. 

Like Burghley, Audley End is built of stone, while many other houses of about 
the same date, including Hatfield and Temple Newsam, are of red brick. Audley 
End has two entrance lodges, one on the main road, about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, the other on the road which branches off at right angles to Saffron 
314 
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The Original House as built by the Earl of Suffolk (from an old print). 


Walden. Both the lodges are modern; but the centre gateway of this last, 
sometimes called the “ Lion” lodge, dates from 1616, and bears the Howard lion 
at the top. It was restored in 1786. 

The building of the house is supposed to have been begun in 1603, and to have 
taken thirteen years in completion. ‘The first Earl of Suffolk, who built it, seems 
to have wished to “ erect a mansion which should surpass in size and magnificence 
all the private residences of the kingdom, and in aid of this design he procured 
from Italy a model executed in wood.” ‘There is some uncertainty about the name 
of the architect, but it seems most probable that John ‘Thorpe was employed. In 
a volume of drawings and plans, made by John Thorpe himself, is a ground-plan 
of Audley End with pencilled alterations, which circumstance strongly confirms 
this idea. 

Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk, Lord ‘Treasurer to James I., had inherited 
the estates of Audley End from his mother, Margaret Audley, daughter and 
eventually sole heir of Lord Chancellor Audley, to whom Henry VIII. had given 
the lands of the Manor and Abbey of Walden. 

The buildings must have been considerably advanced by 1610, in which year 
the King visited Lord Suffolk, and again in 1614. It was probably on one of 
these occasions that King James made the often quoted remark that “the house 
was too large for a King, though it might do for a Lord ‘lreasurer”! The size 
of the house soon proved a source of considerable embarrassment to its owners, 
none of whom, after the death of the first Earl of Suffolk, were able to keep up 
an establishment suitable to its magnificence. 

In 1721 three sides of the great quadrangle were demolished under the advice 
of Sir John Vanbrugh; and in 1749 the whole of the eastern wing of the present 
quadrangle was pulled down by Elizabeth Countess of Portsmouth, shortly after it 
came into her possession. At one time, indeed, Lady Portsmouth contemplated 
the destruction of the whole house, and then had an idea of converting it into a 
silk manufactory. But the manner in which she finally decided to reduce its size, 
and adapt it to the means of her nephew and successor, Lord Howard de Walden, 
resulted in entailing great expense on him. For much rebuilding became necessary 
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to restore the communi: 
cation between the north 
and south wings, while 
the loss of the magnifi- 
cent gallery, two hundred 
and twenty-six feet long, 
which was situated in the 
eastern wing, was irrepar- 
able. 

Evelyn describes the 
architecture of the house : 
“Tt isa mixt fabrick ’twixt 
antiq and modern, but 
observable for its being 
compleately finished, and 
it is one of the stateliest 
palaces in the kingdom.” 
It is, in fact, a fine exam- 
ple of that intermediate 
style between Gothic and 
classical in which the great 
houses of England were 
built during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., 
called Elizabethan — by 
some, by others Jaco- 
bean. A fine cedar-tree, 

, waste §=6SOMeEWhat injured by the 
eimai winds and storms of many 
years, stands close to the south-western angle of the house. ‘The west front has 
two porches, exactly alike, two-storied, with pillars and arches, the lower story 
Ionic, the upper Corinthian. ‘The balustrades and architrave of these are elaborately 
and delicately carved. The entrance is by the north porch, which leads into a 
lofty vestibule communicating by an archway on the right with the Great Hall. 
The Hall runs up to the roof: it is lighted by five windows, the central one a 
large projecting bow. It has a stone floor, and ceiling of plaster compartments 
separated by oaken beams, the compartments bearing crests and cognizances 
of the Howard family. The walls are panelled with oak half-way up to the 
ceiling ; the chimneypiece is of fine carved oak, with the arms of Charles, seventh 
Earl of Suffolk, and his wife Arabella, daughter and co-heir of Sir Samuel Astry, in 
the centre. Silken banners, bearing the arms of the different possessors of the 
Manor of Walden, beginning with Geoffrey de Mandeville, are suspended from 
the beams of the ceiling. But the chief glory of the Hall is the magnificent screen 
of carved oak, which occupies the whole of the north end. It is richly carved, and 
ornamented with grotesque figures in bold relief, and is said to have been originally 
procured from Italy. 

In 1740 Lord Suffolk,* with inconceivable bad taste, had this beautiful screen 
covered with white paint, as well as the walls and chimneypiece. The paint, 
however, was successfully removed in 1826 by the application of soft soap. The 
work of restoring the screen to its pristine beauty required much care and _ patience, 


Henry, tenth Earl, who died in 1745. 
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Oak Screen in the Hall. 


and was undertaken by an old servant of Richard, third Lord Braybrooke. Some 
carved oak chimneypieces in different parts of the house have since then been freed 
in a similar manner from the disfigurement of white paint. 

Unfortunately, when the Hall was enlarged by the removal of the south wall, 
this was, under the directions of Sir John Vanbrugh, replaced by an open stone 
screen, with double flight of stone steps leading into the Saloon. This screen is 
totally unsuited to the original design, and out of keeping with the Hall. The 
ceiling over this staircase is quite different from that of the Hall, but the raised 
mouldings on it are of beautiful design. 

A piece of carving, cut out of a block of solid oak, which stands in the Hall, repre- 
sents an ecclesiastical legend, and was bought at an auction of Dutch furniture in 1826. 

The narrow straight chair of carved oak called “ Pope’s Chair” belonged to the 
poet Alexander Pope, who, as is well known, was a very little man. He lived at 
one time at Binfield, in Berkshire, close to Lord Braybrooke’s estate of Billingbear. 
The Rev. T. Ashley, for many years curate of Binfield, presented this chair to the 
third Lord Braybrooke in 1844. He bought it in a cottage, and was told by the 
woman who owned it, “My husband’s mother lived many years with the late 
Mr. Pope, and this was master’s chair given to her as a keepsake.” Mr. Ashley 
thought that the chair was a present to the poet after he had translated the Iliad, 
and that the carving on the chair, of Cupid and a flaming heart, with a town in 
the background, had reference to Helen of Troy. It was also suggested that the 
Phoenix at the top may have been placed there as an allusion to Troy being again 
raised from the flames by the poet’s translation of the Iliad. 

There are many portraits in the Hall, some of which deserve special notice. 
Those of Lord Chancellor Audley and his wife are attributed to Holbein. 
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Southern End of the Hall. 


Thomas Audley received a grant of the Manor of Walden, and the recently 
dissolved Abbey of Walden, from Henry VIII., as a reward for his services in 
aiding and abetting the King in all his schemes for the dissolution and surrender 
of the religious houses. He did not belong to the ancient family of the Barons 
Audley, whose surname is ouchet, but came of a respectable family seated at 
Zarl’s Colne, in Essex, in the time of Henry VI. ‘Thomas Audley inherited a 
competent fortune, possessed good natural abilities, and received an excellent 
education. 3ut even with these advantages his rise to fame and fortune was 
unusually rapid. He was Speaker of the House of Commons, and King’s Sergeant, 
knighted and appointed Keeper of the Great Seal on the resignation of Sir ‘Thomas 
More, and on January 26th, 1532, became Lord Chancellor. 

In 1538 Sir Thomas Audley was created Lord Audley of Walden, and installed 
a Knight of the Garter. His first wife, of whom nothing is known, was dead, 
and he married secondly Elizabeth Grey, daughter of Thomas, first Marquis of 
Dorset. Lady Audley’s brother Henry, second Marquis, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, 
was beheaded in 1554 for proclaiming his daughter, Lady Jane Grey, Queen of 
England. 

It is amusing to hear that Lord Audley spoke of his alliance with this illustrious 
family as his “ pore marriage.” 

Lord Audley died at his house in Aldgate on April 3oth, 1554, leaving his sole 
surviving daughter Margaret heiress to his vast possessions. The use of the Walden 
estates was, however, allowed to Lady Audley* for her life, and she was “to have 
and enjoy his chief and capital mansion house at Walden with the parke adjoining, 
and all houses and precincts thereof,” also for her life. 


* She married secondly, Sir George Norton, Knight. 
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Oak Carving in Hall, Pope's Chair, and Portraits of Lord Chancellor Audley, Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, 
and Lady Katherine Grey. 


This house must have been the original Audley End, about which very little 
is known. But the present house stands on the site of the old Abbey, and 
therefore the statement that Lord Audley converted the Abbey into his country 
residence, though not absolutely certain, seems most probable. 

Margaret Audley was first married at the age of fourteen to Henry Dudley, 
fourth son of John, Earl and Duke of Northumberland, who was killed at the 
battle of St. Quentin in Picardy, in August 1557, and left no child. Before the 
year was over the girl-widow Margaret became the second wife of Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk. The Duchess of Norfolk’s portrait, in an elaborate dress 
and close ruff, by Lucas de Heere, hangs in the Hall. It was originally painted 
on the same panel as that of her husband, but for some reason the portraits were 
divided, the coat-of-arms between the two being severed in the middle, the first two 
words of the motto, Sola virtus, being on the Duke’s half, the third word, Znvicfa, 
on the Duchess’, The Duke’s picture became the property of the Earls of 
Westmoreland, his sister Jane having married Charles Nevill, Earl of Westmoreland ; 
while the Duchess of Norfolk’s portrait, formerly at Drayton House, was presented 
by Lord George Germaine to Lord Howard de Walden. ‘The portrait of Margaret 
Audley and her ill-fated husband, disunited for so many years, met once more 
within the walls of Burlington House during the winter exhibition of 1885. Since 
then Lord Westmoreland has sold the Duke of Norfolk’s picture, which now belongs 
to the Rothschilds. 

Margaret Audley had by her second marriage four children: one died early ; 
William, her second son, was ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle, and is well 
known as “ Belted Will Howard,” when, holding the post of Lord Warden of the 
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Marches, he was the dread of turbulent Borderers. Her daughter Margaret 
married Robert Sackville, Earl of Dorset, and probably carried away her mother’s 
picture to Drayton; while Thomas, the eldest son, eventually became first Earl of 
Suffolk, and the builder of Audley End. ‘The Duchess of Norfolk died in 1563, 
at the early age of twenty-three. 

Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, who thus became a widower for the second 
time ia his twenty-seventh year, was son to the celebrated Lord Surrey. The small 
portrait of him on panel is by an unknown painter. He appears to have been a 
man of most amiable character, and there is a letter written by him to his children 
previous to his execution, containing a passage which shows both his kindness of 
heart and the interest he took in his Audley End estates, by the mention of 
St. Aylott’s, still a farm on the property. He says, addressing Lord Thomas 
Howard :— 

“Tom, I had forgotten to request one thing at your hands, which I hope you will 
hereafter, when the time cometh, perform. It is this: I promised Bowles a lease of a 
farm of yours in your hands called St. Aylott’s, which if I had lived I would have 
performed ; and now I hope you will, if God send you to come to years, perform as 
much as I would have done. He hath been as honest and true a servant to your father 
as any that he hath had, and therefore I hope at this my request, he shall have the 
lease at your hand.” 


The Duke of Norfolk was beheaded on September 2nd, 1572, for desiring to 
marry Mary Queen of Scots, thus meeting the same fate under Queen Elizabeth 
which his father had experienced under Henry VIII. 

Portraits of Lady Audley’s nieces, Lady Jane Grey and Lady Katherine Grey, 
are at Audley End. Lady Katherine, who married Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, is represented with her infant son, Lord Beauchamp, in her arms. He was 
born in the Tower, where Queen Elizabeth, indignant at her marriage, had imprisoned 
her. Lady Katherine’s captivity was continued at Pyrgo, in Essex, where she died 
of a broken heart; so that her fate, while less tragic, was nearly as sad as that of 
her sister. Sir Thomas Lumsford’s portrait hangs in the Hall at the top of the 
stone staircase. He was the well-known Cavalier whose devotion to his royal master 
was considered a crime, and to whom his enemies imputed all sorts of cruelty. 

Passing from the Hall through a small room hung with tapestry, of which only 
a portion is real old work, one door leads to the Billiard-room, and another door 
opens into the south lobby; by a passage on the right from this the ground- 
floor rooms in the south wing are reached. At the foot of the south staircase, 
which is of oak, finely carved, and of very handsome design, hangs the large print 
of Audley End in its original splendour, engraved by Henry Winstanley. 

Winstanley was Clerk of the Works to Charles II. during the time of that king’s 
occupation of Audley End, and the series of views engraved by him are of the 
greatest value in showing what the house was in its original state. It was this 
same Henry Winstanley who built the first Eddystone Lighthouse, and perished 
there in the great storm of November 26th, 1703. 

A suite of state apartments are among the rooms on the ground floor. 

The ceiling of the State Bedroom was designed by Adam. The hangings of 
the bed are of very pale blue silk, richly embroidered, and are supposed to have 
been made out of a Court gown of Lady Portsmouth’s. A full-length portrait of 
Queen Charlotte hangs opposite, copied by Honeyman from the Gainsborough 
at Windsor. 

The next room, fitted as a boudoir, has walls and ceiling painted by Biagio 
Rebecca. 
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The Saloon. 


All the principal sitting-rooms are on the first floor. The Saloon can be 
reached either by the stone staircase leading from the Hall, or by the oak staircase 
of the south wing. 

The Saloon, which is sixty feet long, was once called the Fish Room, because 
dolphins and sea monsters are represented in bold relief on the ceiling. ‘This 
ceiling, which is of stucco divided into thirty-two compartments, has finely-wrought 
pendants suspended from each angle. ‘The walls are panelled with wood, painted 
white and gold in divisions, forming a series of arches, which frame the collection 
of portraits all round the room. ‘These pictures, most of which are copies, are 
placed in order to show the descent and succession of the owners of Audley End. 
The arrangement by which the pictures appear to be let into the wall has a 
particularly good effect. A cornice of arabesques and grotesque heads is also in 
white and gold, as well as the fine chimneypiece, with its elaborate ornament and 
gilding. The coat-of-arms in the centre of this is that of Thomas, first Earl of 
Suffolk, impaling Knyvett and its quarterings, encircled with the Garter; while the 
arms of Lord Howard, and his first and second wives, with two classical figures, 
were painted by Biagio Rebecca. A large western bow-window is raised by three 
steps above the level of the floor of the room, and commands a charming view of 
the lawn, river, and picturesque old red stables. An inscription in this room records 
its refitting and decorating by Lord Howard de Walden, “to commemorate the 
noble families through whom with gratitude he holds these possessions.” Two 
swans, now acting as screens in this room, belonged in their lifetime to the numerous 
tribe of swans on the river near at hand. Over two doorways are _ half-length 
portraits of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, copied by Rebecca from originals 
at Kensington and Hatfield. 

Vov. XIT.—No. 51. 21 
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Portraits of Elizabeth, Countess of Portsmouth, Lord Howard de Walden and Hon. Mrs. Whitwell. 


Lord Chancellor Audley, and his daughter, Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, 
arrayed here in white satin and pearls with a large ruff, are on either side of the 
great doorway from the Hall. Then next to the Duke of Norfolk’s portrait, in 
which a cherub weeping over the fatal axe symbolises his doom, we come to Lord 
Thomas Howard, the builder of Audley End, a view of which appears in the 
background. 

Well might the unfortunate Duke entreat his children “to beware of the Court” ; 
but the warning was unheeded by this son, who passed the greater part of his 
life there. 

Thomas Howard was born August 24th, 1561, and was trained in the profession 
of arms by sea and land. Queen Elizabeth summoned him to Parliament, as 
Baron Howard de Walden, but it was under her successor that he attained to place 
and power. James I. made him Earl of Suffolk in 1604, and he held for many years 
high and lucrative offices, becoming in 1614 Lord High Treasurer of England. 

Lord Suffolk was possessed of ample means, but his extravagance was unbounded. 
We are told that he expended no less than £190,000 in building Audley End! 
By his first wife, Mary, daughter of Lord Dacre of Gillesland, he had no children, 
and as she died when very young it seems doubtful whether his alliance with her 
was a marriage, or only a betrothal. And Lord Suffolk was very unfortunate in 
his choice of a second wife. This lady was Catherine, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Henry Knevit, or Knyvett, of Charlton in Wiltshire, and widow of Richard, eldest 
son of Robert Lord Rich. She was a celebrated beauty until 1619, when her 
charms were entirely destroyed by smallpox; but she was terribly avaricious. She 
rendered herself odious by extorting money from persons who had business at the 
Treasury, and was accused of selling places procured by her influence at Court. 
Lady Suffolk obtained a great ascendency over her husband, and the accusations 
brought against him, which obscured his fair fame, were no doubt aggravated by 
the evil transactions in which she was engaged. For although Lord Suffolk was 
deprived of his office, and committed to the Tower for nine days in 1618, on a 
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A Corner of the Saloon, 


charge of alleged embezzlement of money received from the Dutch, the general 
opinion held was that his chief error was the concealment of his wife’s conduct. 
Lady Suffolk is also said to have received bribes from the Constable of Castile, and 
this charge gave rise to the common saying that Audley End was built with 
Spanish gold. 

Lord Suffolk was partially restored to the King’s favour in July 1620; he died 
in 1626, and was buried at Walden. His widow survived him about ten years, 
but during that time she was reduced to great distress, and obliged to conceal 
herself from her creditors. 

The portraits of Theophilus, second Earl of Suffolk, and his son James, third 
Earl, with James’ first wife, Lady Susannah Rich, come next in order of the 
pictures. Theophilus, when Lord Walden, in his father’s lifetime, was the author 
of a love sonnet found with his signature amongst the Ashmolean Manuscripts. 

When James, the third Earl, succeeded his brother, he must have found the 
estates in a sadly embarrassed condition. He was very lukewarm in his support 
of the Royal cause during the Civil Wars, but in spite of this was impeached by 
the Parliament in 1647, and committed to the Tower for some months. After his 
release, however, he lived quietly at Audley End during the Commonwealth, and 
had interest enough with the ruling powers to secure his estates from sequestration. 
It was this same Earl James who, after selling the house at Audley End to 
Charles II., executed a settlement of his estates in 1687, which eventually secured 
them to the descendants of his elder daughter and co-heiress, Lady Essex Howard. 
Her portrait, an original by Sir Peter Lely, hangs on one side of the south bow- 
window in the Saloon, and that of her husband, Edward, first Lord Griffin, on the 
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other. Both had Jacobite proclivities; and at one time Lady Essex was sent to 
the Tower, while her husband was imprisoned there, and condemned to be beheaded, 
but reprieved. He, however, died in the ‘Tower in 1710, and was buried there. 

Earl James had another daughter (by his second wife), Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
who married Thomas Felton of Playford, to whose heirs the Barony of Howard 
de Walden ultimately reverted, after the extinction of Lady Essex Howard's 
descendants in 1797.* 

James, second Lord Griffin, left one son, Edward, third lord, who died without 
issue, and two daughters. The elder of these daughters, Elizabeth, married first, 
her cousin, Henry Neville of Billingbear, who assumed the name of Grey, and 
secondly, John Earl of Portsmouth; but had no children. ‘The younger, Anne, 
married William Whitwell, of Oundle in Northamptonshire, and was the mother of 
John Griffin Whitwell, who inherited the Audley End estates from his aunt, Lady 
Portsmouth, and made out his claim to the Barony of Howard de Walden as 
great-grandson of Lady Essex Howard and her husband, the first Lord Griffin. 

Lord Howard de Walden’s portrait, in the robes of the Order of the Bath, 
hangs on the west wall of the Saloon, between the portraits of his mother and aunt. 

Elizabeth Lady Portsmouth only established her right to the Audley End 
estates after a lawsuit with Thomas, second Earl of Effingham, to whom Charles, 
ninth Earl of Suffolk, had bequeathed their reversion after his brother Henry’s death. 
Judgment was given for Lady Portsmouth, in accordance with Earl James’ settlement, 
and Earl Charles’ disposition of the property set aside. 

Curiously enough, as has been mentioned, the house was not included in this 
settlement, for Earl James having in 1669 disposed of it to Charles II., it was 
in 1687, and for some years after, Crown property. But the purchase money of 
£50,000 was never fully paid, some remaining on mortgage, so that the house 
was re-conveyed to Henry, fifth Earl of Suffolk, in 1701, on his relinquishing all 
claim to the mortgage. 

It has always been asserted that William III., during his ownership of Audley 
End, took away from it many valuable articles for which the family never received 
any equivalent, and especially the tapestry, valued at £4500. If tradition be 
correct, this was sent to the Palace of Loo, in Holland, although Horace Walpole 
says that it went to Windsor Castle. 

Lord Effingham, after the lawsuit went against him, was under the circumstances 
glad to sell the house with the land adjoining it to Lady Portsmouth for the sum 
of £10,000! A small amount indeed in comparison with its value. Six Lords 
Suffolk, possessors of the Audley End property, had thus died in a little over 
thirty-five years.t 

Lord Howard de Walden served for many years in the army, and before he 
became a peer was M.P. for Andover. He was twice married, but left no 
children, and his three brothers and five sisters also died without leaving any 
descendants. 

As the Lord Treasurer founded the original house, so Lord Howard may be 
regarded as the restorer of the remaining portion; for he expended £100,000 
in altering and improving the house and grounds at Audley End. In 1788 the 
Barony of Braybrooke was granted him, with a special remainder to his kinsman, 
Richard Aldworth Neville, of Billingbear, in Berkshire, on whom he settled Audley 

* Mrs. Parker, Lord Howard de Walden’s youngest sister, survived about a year, but never 
established her claim to the title. 


+ After the death of the tenth Earl of Suffolk, this Earldom reverted to the Earls of Berkshire, 
descended from the second son of the Lord Treasurer. 
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End, and who was grand- 
father to the present owner, 
Charles, fifth Lord Bray- 
brooke. Lord Howard died 
May 26th, 1797, after a 
long and honourable life, 
and is buried in Walden 
Church. 

The Saloon at Audley 
End is a particularly cheer- 
ful room ; indeed, the rooms 
all over the house are well 
lit, and entirely free from 
the gloom which often 
pervades the large and lofty 
rooms in many old houses, 
Next to the Saloon, with 
windows facing south, is 
Lord Braybrooke’s sitting- 
room, which has a carved 
chimneypiece in white and 
gold, handsomely moulded 
ceiling and walls hung 
with red. Many pictures, 
chiefly of the Dutch School, 
are in this room, which 
opens into the South Li- 
brary. The Great Library 
is at the extreme end of 
the south wing; it has a 
large bow-window facing east, from which is obtained a fine view over the flower 
garden and park, with the spire of Saffron Walden Church in the distance. 
On the chimneypiece are blazoned the arms of Lord Audley, and Richard, 
third Lord Braybrooke, with his wife Lady Jane Cornwallis’* arms in a scutcheon 
of pretence on his shield. In the centre of the room is a large ottoman with 
silk covering, richly embroidered in flowers and gold thread. ‘This belonged to 
Queen Charlotte, and was bought when her things were sold after her death ; 
it is believed to be the work of some of the royal family. A large number of 
books are arranged in the two Libraries, and a splendid illuminated Psalter of 
the time of Edward I., formerly belonging to the Cornwallis family, is the gem 
of the collection. 

The Dining-room faces north into the quadrangle. This room was enlarged by 
taking down the wall between it and the next apartment. The mouldings of the 
ceilings and friezes at the two ends do not therefore correspond. There are many 
interesting portraits in this room. The only original painting of George II., by 
Pine, is at one end. This king’s dislike to sitting for his picture is well known, 
and the artist had to watch the opportunity to take a surreptitious sketch while he 
passed down the staircase of Kensington Palace. George III. asked for this portrait, 
but in vain, as Lord Howard had made the picture an heirloom; but it was 
copied for Windsor. 





Portrait of Margaret Audley, Duchess of Norfolk. 


* She was eldest daughter and co-heiress to Charles, second and last Marquis of Cornwallis. 
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At the opposite end hangs a full-length of Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis, 
in the robes of the Garter, by Sir W. Beechey. This distinguished soldier and 
statesman was grandfather to Jane Lady Braybrooke. 

There is a portrait by Dobson of Sir Charles Lucas, who was shot by the 
Roundheads for his gallant defence of Colchester for the King. The head of 
a large dog appears in this picture, and tradition says that this favourite dog was 
killed and eaten during the siege of Colchester, so terrible were the straits to 
which the garrison were reduced for food. 

A full-length of Richard Neville Neville of Billingbear, by Vanderbank, was 
painted for Mr. John Dodd, M.P. for Reading, who fitted up his gallery at 
Swallowfield in Berkshire with pictures of his intimate friends, which were all 
dispersed after his death. Mr. Neville is represented in the blue suit worn 
by him at Mr. Dodd’s wedding. The picture of John Marquis of Granby belonged 
to the same collection. It was painted by Ramsay in 1745. Lord Granby was 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces in Germany in 1759, and this portrait 
is said to be the only one of him taken in civilian dress. 

There is also a half-length portrait of Mary II., in a Fontange head-dress, 
holding a fan, by Vanderwaart. 

In the south lobby there is a charming portrait by Romney of Lady Mary 
Singleton, #ée Cornwallis. From this lobby a door leads into the Picture Gallery, 
often used as a sitting-room. Cases of stuffed birds are placed along the walls, 
and over them hang portraits of the Cornwallis family. The collection of birds is 
a very good one, and there are specimens of the beautiful gold and _ silver 
pheasants, which, up to a few years ago, were kept in an enclosed aviary of five 
acres in extent, on the Ring Hill in the park, about a mile from the house. 
Here is also an albatross, its size making one feel the deepest sympathy for 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner” with such a bird hanging round his neck! Some 
glass cases on tables in this gallery contain various interesting relics and curiosities, 
including a massive ring with a large jewelled bird, which once belonged to Tippoo 
Saib. There is also a snuff-box which belonged to Voltaire, containing a letter 
written by him. The north lobby leads to the north wing, where are Lord and 
Lady Braybrooke’s private rooms, while a door on the left opens into a small 
gallery at the back of the screen in the Great Hall. When the heavy, carved doors 
of this screen are open, a good view is obtained of the Hall below. This gallery 
communicates with the Chapel, which has no distinguishing features. It contains 
the original plaster cast of the monument to Lord Cornwallis in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The old chapel, which was pulled down, was on the south side of 
the house. 

In Mrs. Delany’s “Life and Letters,” there is a letter giving a description of a 
marriage, which took place in this present chapel, on November 14th, 1786. The 
wedding was that of Miss Marianne Clayton, half-sister to Lord Howard’s second 
wife, and the bridegroom was Colonel Honourable H. Fox. Another sister of the 
bride wrote this account to Miss Port, Mrs. Delany’s niece, and her spelling is 
decidedly quaint. The ceremony “was performed this morning at half-past eight. 
We were all in the Gadery at that time. ... Her (the bride’s) dress was silver 
muslin night gown trimmed with white sa¢éin, a very fine sprigged muslin apron, 
and handkerchief trimmed with beautiful lace, and white silver shoes. . . . Colonel 
Fox was in a dark green coat, with a very pretty waistcoat she wef him.” 

The guests’ costumes are then described, and Miss Clayton adds, “ After having 
signed our names as witnesses, we went to breakfast, which was vastly pretty.” 
The happy pair left Audley End at half-past ten in the morning. 
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The Picture Gallery. 


The oak staircase on the north side is a fine one, of entirely different design 
from that on the south side. 

The offices are detached buildings on the north side; they were rebuilt some 
years ago, the previous offices having been, in 1881, destroyed by a fire, which 
fortunately did not extend to any portion of the house itself. The arched cloister 
on the ground floor of the quadrangle facing east was inclosed some thirty years 
ago, and forms a long corridor of communication between the north and south 
wings. It contains several cases of stuffed birds. A room on the ground floor of 
the north wing is arranged as a museum. Here are some curious Roman remains, 
chiefly discovered in the neighbourhood, and collected by Richard, fourth Lord 
Braybrooke, who took keen interest in all archzological discoveries. 

The flower garden, with a fountain in the centre, is on the east side of the 
house. Part of this must once have been used as a burying ground belonging to 
the Abbey, for many skulls and bones have been dug up. As late as 1887, two 
skeletons were discovered when some digging was going on. 

On the south side of the house numerous foundations and brick drains still 
exist under the lawn. A beautiful avenue of limes is on the south of the flower 
garden, bounded by the fine old brick wall, which runs for some distance along 
the Saffron Walden road. The flower garden is separated by a sunk fence from 
the park, where the ground rises rapidly behind the house. A small Temple of 
Concord was placed in this part of the park by Lord Howard in 1792, to 
commemorate the recovery of George III. from his illness. Higher up in the 
deer park Lord Howard also erected a lofty column to the memory of his aunt, 
Lady Portsmouth. A gravel walk from the flower garden leads to the Elysian 
garden, where the river was converted into a cascade, and is spanned by a bridge 
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from which the kitchen gardens are reached. These are of very large extent 
surrounded and divided by walls of old red brick. Parts of these were formerly 
paddocks, as at one time the third Lord Braybrooke, with Lord George Cavendish, 
owned and bred some racehorses, of which the famous ‘Sir Joshua” was one, 
“Sir Joshua” won eight times at Newmarket, but his chief victory was in a match 
there in April 1816, when he beat Filho de Puta, the St. Leger winner. On this 
day the building of a bridge over the Cam, on the road leading from Walden to 
Wenden, was begun; and when the bricklayers heard the result of the race they 
christened it “ Joshua’s Bridge” in honour of the event, which name it has borne 
ever since. 

The stables stand close to the river, on the left of the approach to the house 
from the main road. The front extends one hundred and seventy feet, and the 
building is of most picturesque old red brick, toned and mellowed by age. It was 
certainly in existence at the time of the monastery, and is supposed to have been 
the hostel where strangers were entertained. On the north side facing the stable- 
yard are gables, projecting bows, and central doorway. The part now used as a 
coach-house is believed to have been the refectory. 

In 1670, after Charles II. had purchased Audley End, the Court was established 
at “their new palace,” as it was called, and Mr. Henshaw, one of the earliest 
members of the Royal Society, writes an account to Sir Robert Paston of the 
manner in which the Queen and her ladies amused themselves :— 


“Last week, there being a Faire near Audley End, the Queen, the Dutchesse of 
Richmond, the Dutchesse of Buckingham had a frolick to disguise themselves like 
country lasses, in red petticoats, waistcoats, etc., and so goe see the Faire. Sir Bernard 
Gascoign,* on a cart-jade, rode before the Queen, another stranger before the Dutchesse 
of Buckingham, and Mr. Roper before Richmond. They had all so overdone it in their 
disguise, and look’d so much more like Antiques than country volk, that as soon as 
they came to the Faire the people began to goe after them; but the Queen going 
to a booth to buy a pair of yellow stockins for her sweet-hart, and Sir Bernard asking 
for a pair of gloves sticht with blue, for his sweet-hart, they were soon, by their 
gebrish, found to be strangers, which drew a bigger flock about them. One amongst 
them had seen the Queen at dinner, knew her, and was proud of her knowledge: this 
soon brought all the Faire in a crowd jo stare at the Queen. Being thus discovered, 
they, as soon as they could, got to their horses; but so many of the Faire as had 
horses got up with their wives, children, sweet-harts, or neighbours behind them, to 
get as much gape as they could till they brought them to the Court Gate. Thus 
by ill conduct was a merry frolick turned into a pennance.” 


Queen Elizabeth paid two visits to the earlier house at Audley End. She was 
there for the first time in 1571, when it was the property of the Duke of Norfolk. 
But he was then in disgrace, and was at the moment in the custody of Sir Henry 
Neville and Henry Skipworth, though allowed to occupy his own residence at 
the Charter House. And the Queen while staying at Audley End absolutely 
issued, “from our Court at Audeley,” a commission “to examine the Duke of 
Norfolk touching the money he had sent to Scotland, and other matters,” a curious 
manner of requiting her host’s hospitality! The second time that Queen Elizabeth 
came to Audley End, in 1578, she received a deputation and presents from the 
University of Cambridge, as well as presents from the Corporation of Walden. 

Another royal visitor was William of Orange, who, on his way from Cambridge 
to London, November 26th, 1670, slept the night at Audley End. He was 
described at that time as a “ well-countenanced man, with a handsome head of hayre 


* He was a German. 
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Eastern Side of Audley End. 


of his owne.” As William III., he came again to Audley End in 1689, when it 
was one of the Royal residences of his new kingdom. 

Samuel Pepys paid his first visit to Audley End in February 1659-60: 
he says,— 


“From Cambridge straight to Saftron Walden, where at the White Hart we set up 
our horses and took the master of the house to show us Audley End House, who 
took us through the park and so to the house, where the housekeeper showed us all 
the house, in which the stateliness of the ceilings, chimneypieces, and form of the 
whole was exceedingly worth seeing. He took us into the cellar, where we drank 
most admirable drink, a health to the King.” 


As this visit took place three months before the Restoration, Pepys’ toast was 
a bold measure at that critical period. 

On May 7th, 1667, Pepys was again at Audley End, but he had become 
more fastidious :— 


“Took coach to Audley End, and did go all over the house and garden, and mighty 
merry we were. The house indeed, do appear very fine, but not so fine as it hath 
heretofore to me... not one good suit of hangings in all the house, but all most 
ancient things. . . . Only the gallery is good, and above all things the cellars, where we 
went down and drank of much good liquor. . . . And then to the garden, and there did 
eat many grapes, and took some with us ; and so away thence well satisfied, though not 
to that degree that by my old esteem of the house I ought and did expect to have done, 
the situation of it not pleasing me.” 


Richard, third Lord Braybrooke, was the first editor of “ Samuel Pepys’ Diary.” 
He was also the author of the “ History of Audley End,” which gives an interesting 
account of the house, and also of the various families who have at different times 
possessed the property. 

Cosmo, third Grand Duke of Tuscany, while travelling in England in 1669 as 
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Hereditary Prince, visited Audley End and admired it greatly. The original narrative 
of his travels, still existing in the Laurentian Library at Florence, contains three 
large drawings of Audley End, and was written by Magolotti, the Prince’s secretary. 
This same Cosmo was a friend of Henry Neville of Warfield (son to Sir Henry 
Neville of Billingbear), who was the author of various works, a Republican, and at 
one time a favourite of Oliver Cromwell. ‘The Tuscan prince gave Henry Neville 
some curtains of crimson Florentine damask, with the saltire, the first quartering of 
the Nevilles, worked in the pattern; and by a curious coincidence these curtains 
were brought by the Nevilles to Audley End, the house which their donor had so 
much appreciated. ‘They hung for many years in the South Library. 

The lawn in front of the house was levelled and laid down as a cricket-ground 
in 1842. It exceeds “Lord’s” in extent, and many cricket matches have been 
played on it, as both the present Lord Braybrooke and his father took great interest 
in cricket. 

Lord Howard employed Robert Adam the architect to build the stone bridge 
of three arches which crosses the river Cam on the road to Saffron Walden. Just 
after passing the “ Lion” lodge in this direction, a narrow street on the right leads, 
through the hamlet known as Audley End village, to the old brick buildings, dating 
from early in the fifteenth century, which once formed part of the property of the 
monastery. ‘These comprise two courts, one now occupied as a farmhouse and known 
as the “ Abbey Farm,” the other arranged as almshouses for nine old women. ‘These 
buildings, with their fine old chimneys, are half covered with ivy and creepers, and 
form a charming’ subject for a sketch. They face a wall which bounds the wood 
known as “‘ Gamages,” the entrance to which is opposite the lodge gates, and through 
which there is a pleasant drive, and shady walks in different directions. 

The high road in front of the house runs for a short distance through the park, 
and on the slope to the west, opposite the house, is a round temple designed by 
Adam, which Lord Howard built to commemorate successes of the British arms in 
the war which ended in 1763. It was close to this temple that the aviary of gold 
and silver pheasants was placed; and from the pleasant green rides in this part of 
the park constant peeps of the house are obtained between the trees. 

An old hunting tower once stood on this hill, and was certainly more interesting 
than the temple which replaced it, being described by Stukeley as “placed in a 
great Roman camp called ‘ Ring Hill.’” ‘The inclosure is still known as the Ring. 

Under the beech-trees in several parts of the Park truffles are found. The 
truffle seems to have been long known at Audley End, being mentioned by 
St. Evremond, who was on a visit there in 1670. It has at times been very 
abundant in the chalky soil west of the house, and is usually found a few inches 
below the surface. The truffle is obtained by means of dogs trained for the 
purpose, who, being attracted by the smell, and scratching up the ground with their 
feet, indicate the exact spot where the fungus lies, and are rewarded with a bit of 
cheese after each discovery. These dogs are of a particular breed, brought originally 
from France, and now obtained from Sussex, but they are not numerous. They 
are small and short-legged, having rough, shaggy hair like water-spaniels, and are by 
no means remarkable for their beauty. 

The culture of saffron, from which the town of Walden for many years derived 
so much advantage and took its arms, besides part of its name, has entirely 
disappeared from the neighbourhood. Holinshed says that it was first planted in 
Walden in the time of Edward III., and there is a legend that it was introduced 
into England by a pilgrim who stole a bit of saffron and hid it in his palmer’s 
staff wishing to benefit his country. ‘The saffron near Walden was usually grown 




















on fallow land after a crop of barley. 
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Saffron was presented at different times to 


royal and distinguished visitors by the Corporation of Walden. * 

There are many springs in the park, and one of them, the Lady Well, is 
mentioned by Holinshed, as supposed to possess medicinal virtues. 

The earliest mention of the name of Audley End occurs in an old account 
book belonging to the almshouses, in 1547, so that it was evidently derived from 


Sir Thomas Audley. 
of Essex. 


The name of “ End” is common to various hamlets in this part 


The famous old house built by Lord Treasurer Suffolk has seen many stately 
pageants and many stirring scenes, and has experienced many vicissitudes, but too 


many of these events have been left unrecorded. 


Since the land was granted to 


Lord Chancellor Audley it has belonged to the Howards, the Crown, and the 
Griffins, from whom it passed to the Nevilles, its present owners. 
Audley End has borne its part in English history, and is well known as one 


? 


of those “stately homes ’ 


in which England is richer than any other country. 


ELIZABETH J. SAVILE. 





JUST SIXTY 


UR fathers sixty years ago 
Enthroned a maiden fair, 
And placed a mighty nation’s crown 
On maiden’s golden hair. 
Her fair, sweet face, and girlish grace, 
Set loyalty aglow ; 
Ah! well, I 
Queen 
Just sixty years ago. 


ween, men loved their 


And, year by year, they watched with 
pride 

Zach phase of woman’s life, 

And saw the young and happy bride 
Merged in the faithful wife, 

The tender mother, wise and good ; 
Her Royal home fire’s glow, 

So bright and grand, illumed the land 
Just sixty years ago. 


YEARS AGO. 


Our fathers loved their Sovereign then, 
We love her better xow, 

When cares and years and bitter tears 
Have dimmed her eyes and brow, 
Our mother Queen, whose warm kind heart 

Aches for her people’s woe ; 
Our world-renowned, the 
crowned 


Just sixty years ago. 


Queen they 


The Queen, who wore her queenly robes 
Unsmirched by spot or stain— 
Queen loved by Heaven, to whom was 
given 
Most glorious, longest reign : 
Who, type of noblest womanhood, 
Brought Britain fresh renown : 
Queen, mother, wife, whose honoured life 
Sheds lustre o’er her crown. 


And so we sing, “God save our Queen !” 
And far, far be the day 

When, o’er our lands, those firm kind hands 
The sceptre cease to sway! 

Long may she reign, and ne’er again 
One cloud of sorrow know: 

Her worth long proved, now more beloved 
Than sixty years ago. 


CASTLEDERG, IRELAND, 1897. 


ReEBEccA SCOTT. 
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COLONEL 


N all the county there was no better liked man than Colonel 
Drury, of the-Chase, Elmhurst, that quaint old red dwelling-house 
of two stories, which stood in its well-wooded grounds just off 
the high road between Selehurst and Hastings. ‘The Colonel had 
served with ‘the great Marlborough, and had named his only son 
John Churchill, after the chief whom he still worshipped, and 
still regarded as a hero without flaw or stain. 

Long since had the fever of blood and war faded from the 
Colonel’s life; and now, in summer days, he loved to dally in 
the terraced garden, with its box hedges and plashing fountains, 
and its riot of blossom and colour and perfume, plucking here a flower and 
there a half-opened bud that looked coyly for the first time upon the morning, 
and veiling them with lacy ferns of tender green. Then he would carry the 
whole bunch of sweets within doors to dark-eyed Mistress Betty, his niece, and 
present them to her with a word of loving grace, like the old courtier that he 
was ; and Betty, who loved the dear old man and his flowers too, would fill great 
china bowls with the treasures of the garden, and droop them into slender vases, 
and altogether work such wonders of loveliness among them with her slim white 
fingers, that the Colonel’s admiration was scarcely to be expressed. 

Tall and erect, his white hair queued in a club, always dressed with almost 
foppish precision, the Colonel, with his fine features and bronzed face, was a man 
whom no one would pass unnoticed. Grave, yet kindly, and easily pleased, he 
had marched through life with as little concern for danger as a brave and not 
foolish man may have. Four times he had been wounded, and at Ramillies he 
had defended the colours against such odds that Marlborough had said, “ Drury 
has more devil in him than the greatest fire-eater in the army !” 

Always the same calm gentleman, in battle or at home, was the Colonel. He 
had led the way to danger, and followed to safety. Few officers at that time 
were so beloved by their men, for it was too generally the custom to treat the 
private soldier as a brutal gladiator, bought and paid for, soul and body—a debased 
creature, drilled and forced to fight, to whom hardship was but a right measure, 
and death the final reward of a slavish service. Captain Drury—as he was then— 








treated his company as men of honour, and expected implicit obedience and 
respect in return. 
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“**1 am fortunate, Madam, in finding you alone,’” 


“T respect every honest man, sir,” he would say, “and if he does not respect 
me, then I would avoid him, for either he or I cannot be fitted for the positions 
we occupy.” 

Now in his latter days he employed himself with the management of the 
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property he had inherited, and of the larger inheritance of Betty, an estate which 
under his care increased in value year by year. 

One great wish the Colonel had, and it was that Betty, whom he loved as a 
daughter, should marry her cousin John; but it seemed that his wish would not 
be gratified, for the lady, who was at this time not much over eighteen, had many 
admirers, and was of a capricious and haughty disposition. She loved her cousin 
as a brother, so she said; and John, mindful that she was an heiress, would not 
press his suit a second time. Betty might have regretted her words when the 
bright-faced, handsome young man left her and joined his regiment; but she never 
showed it, for she was proud, and of that nature which can suffer in silence. 
Never had she been so gay as on the morning when John left the Chase; and 
the good Colonel, who knew naught of the ways of women, lost all hope of the 
fulfilment. of his cherished wish. 

Betty had many suitors, and her estates had some ardent admirers ; and among 
these latter was Sir David Noakes, who was in the same regiment as John Drury, 
and whose heavily mortgaged lands adjoined the Chase. When at length creditors 
became pressing, Sir David determined to put his fate to the test, and rode to 
The Chase one afternoon, and requested an interview with Mistress Betty. 

He found the heiress in the garden, among her rainbow flowers ; and advancing 
across the soft turf, he gazed at her critically, and told himself that the prize had 
other attractions than its money value. Betty was arrayed all in snowy white 
muslin, and had a wide-frilled kerchief crossed over her breast, and secured by a 
tiny brooch of pearls; a cap of filmy muslin crowned her powdered hair, and 
her rounded white arms were bare to the elbow. She was a handsome girl, with 
her big dark eyes and long eyelashes, and the deep rose-hue of health and youth 
flushing her cheeks. She was all red and white, like a York and Lancaster rose, 
Sir David thought. As he crossed the gravelled path his heavy footsteps became 
audible, and Betty looked up with a certain eager anticipation, which passed away 
when she became aware of her visitor’s identity. 

“These young military men walk so much alike,” she thought ; and there was 
a heightened glow upon her cheeks which Sir David altogether misinterpreted. 

“T am fortunate, Madam, in finding you alone,” he said, after the usual formal 
salutations had passed. 

“The Colonel will be with us very soon, I hope,’ 
gather a gorgeous peony. 

“Two is company, three is none,” he ventured. 

Betty was perverse. ‘So my uncle and I find,” she said. 

Sir David’s eyes looked angry, but still he smiled. 

“Your wit is as keen as ever, Miss Drury. It has often wounded my heart.” 

“Then ’tis keener than I could have believed, Sir David.” 

“Meaning that my heart is hard, Mistress? Ah, well, perhaps ’tis true of it 
when I go into the world, for it is a hard world, and would crush a heart unready 
to bear its cruelties,—but ’tis tender enough when I meet with you, dear Miss 
Drury.” 

“Ah!” said Betty indifferently, and moved off, as if desirous of plucking 
flowers that grew farther away. He followed her, growing hot with indignation at 
her disdain, but displaying a self-control which his comrades would not have given 
him credit for possessing. 

“Why should you take pleasure in wounding me, sweet Mistress Betty, when 
you of all the world can create Paradise for me with a smile? What is life if one 


heart takes no pity upon another? Take you pity upon mine, dear lady!” 
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she said, and stooped to 
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He seized her hand, and showered kisses upon it. She managed to release it, 
and although she said nothing, the sparkle in her eyes betrayed her rising anger 
at his persistence. 

It became evident to Sir David that his wooing was not prospering, and in 
vague sweet words he was but wasting his time ; so he came to the point at once. 

“T think of no one but you, Miss Drury. Will you not take pity on my misery 
and my loneliness? Will you be my wife?” 

She was standing with her back to him, and she turned slightly and looked 
over her shoulder. 

“What think you of my estates, Sir David?” she said coolly, as though she 
had not heard his last speech. 

“Why speak of them now?” he asked, perfectly comprehending the innuendo, 
but deeming it wise to feign ignorance. ‘“ My thoughts are of you! Let us forget 
that there is aught in the world but love, or other people save lovers who wander 
in a summer garden, hand clasped in hand, breathing joy with the fragrant air! 
Have mercy upon me, dear Miss Drury—Betty—tell me if you will be my wife!” 

“No!” 

She said it very quietly, very unconcernedly, as though it were a matter in 
which she had little interest one way or the other, but the tone carried conviction 
to the listener. Nothing could have been more effective, more crushing, than that 
single monosyllable, coming as it did at the end of the suitor’s flowery rhapsody. 
It stung Sir David to fury, and he sprang from the kneeling posture he had so 
gracefully assumed but a moment before, and grasped the girl’s arm with an almost 
brutal force, crying,— 

“T say that you shall marry me !” 

“ Shali—to me, sir!” 
curve of contempt. 

Sir David saw that he had gone too far. 

“Forgive me,” he pleaded, releasing her arm. “I am mad with love of you! 
I cannot live without you!” 

“Not in such a fine mode as you might wish, sir,” she returned, with an 
affectation of the most stately ceremony, “but I have no doubt but that you will 
contrive to live in passable comfort nevertheless ; and I wish to assure you that I 
shall live in most excellent comfort without you !” 

Sir David could restrain himself no longer; his fine manners, which were but 
a surface polish after all, went to the winds.” 

“You vixen!” he cried, with an oath. 

Betty grew very pale, but she faced him, her eyes full on his. 

“Tt is well for you, sir, that my cousin is not here!” she said haughtily. 

“Your cousin! Aha, that is it, is it, my lady! So you’ve been brought up to 
be his wife, eh? Stap me! "Tis a fine fortune for the boy, and a plan well 
contrived !” 

“Silence, sir!” and her tone was such as she might have used to a disobedient 
dog. “You are a craven cur to speak thus! You would not dare so far in my 
cousin’s presence !” 

“Would I not, Mistress? Would I not? Show me the man that David 
Noakes dare not speak his mind to! I say that all this contrivance shall go for 
naught! You wé// not marry me, Mistress, but I say that you sa// not marry 
young John Drury! On that I’ll wager my fortune, stap my vitals!” 

“Or wager its mortgages, sir!” 

“Gad’s life, you need have estate to balance that cursed tongue!” he cried out, 


she said angrily, her eyes flaming, her red lips set in a 
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in a violence of fury. ‘ Mark you, Mistress, what I have said, and remember it on 
that day which is coming when you will wish that your tongue had been cut out 
rather than given such freedom with me!” 

He had recovered himself a little as he spoke, and he bowed to her, and 
walked away with something of his accustomed ease. 

That evening, strolling in the garden, with her little hand fondly clasping the 
Colonel’s arm, Betty told the story of Sir David’s wooing, but not of his insolence. 
Her anger was over, and she could laugh at the episode, and she related it with 
such quaint conceits that the old soldier laughed too. 

“T scarce thought he would have presumed to ask for thy hand, Betty,” 
he said. 

“T fancied he would,” she answered demurely. 

“ Ah, little one, perhaps thy bright eyes glanced his way,” said the Colonel, 
stroking her dimpled hand. 

“Uncle!” she cried indignantly. 

“Nay, Betty, I ask thy pardon. Your pure instinct would tell you his character. 
The man is profligate ; his very soul is black with sin!” 

“Uncle,” said Betty thoughtfully, “do you know that I have never heard you 
speak so harshly of any one before. You have always tried to find excuses for 
people who are spoken against.” 

“God forgive me if I am unjust! But when I think of this man, Betty, my 
blood boils in anger. He is a murderer—for such I account all those who are 
known as duellists, and he is a noted one.” 

A duellist! Some troubling thought must have crossed Betty’s mind, for her 
mouth drooped a little, and her face lost some of its rose tints. 

“Tt is his boast,” went on the Colonel hotly. “Seven times has he been out, 
and every time has killed his man. I say ’tis murder!” 

“Seven men he has killed,” repeated Betty. The mirth had gone from her 
voice altogether. 

“Yes. The last was poor young Foster, my old comrade’s only boy. Poor 
lad, poor lad! He was murdered. This man, Sir David, never misses his mark. 
Betty, my child, it is my boast that, though I have done my best against my 
country’s enemies, I have never shed the blood of one of my countrymen. Once I 
was in a duel, I confess. I could not avoid it—but I did not fire. Yet, thank 
God, my courage and my honour have never been doubted !” ‘ 

The Colonel had not been looking at his niece while he was speaking, but as 
she clutched his arm he glanced down at her. He was amazed, horrified! Her 
face was colourless, and an awful fear was in her eyes. 

“Betty! My child! What is it?” he cried. 

The words forced themselves from her pale, parted lips. 

“My John! My John! He will kill him! That is what he meant!” 

Joy and pain came to the old Colonel’s heart together when he understood her 
fears, for he saw that his boy had not bestowed his love in vain, and he felt that 
Sir David’s words had been no idle threat. 

“John will not quarrel with this man, Betty,” he said, comfortingly: “he will 
not be led into a duel, for he thinks with me on that point.” 

“Supposing he were grossly insulted?” whispered Betty. 

“Then the honour of the regiment would demand that he should go out with 
the man who insulted him.” 

Betty was half fainting, and as she leaned heavily upon the Colonel’s shoulder, 
her fancy showed her a terrible picture, wherein was John, fallen upon the ground, 
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“*God bless you, Betty!’ said the Colonel gently.” 


a bullet wound in his forehead, the dark blood dabbling his golden hair, and his 
blue eyes staring blankly at the heaven above him. 

The Colonel tried to soothe the poor child, but his face was white and _ stern, 
and his mouth had lost its sweet look of gentleness and had become almost hard 
in its lines. 
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“ Believe me, Betty,” he said, in a hushed but steady voice, “ believe me that 
John is in no danger. I know that he has nothing to fear!” 

“Oh, uncle! and yet——” 

“You think I may be mistaken. No, love, not that—not that. Be of good 
heart, little one; let us not think of this again. Come now, Betty, within doors, 
for I must prepare for my journey. I go to London to-night!” 

“ To-night ?” 

“Aye, to-night. ’Tis a fine night for a ride, and will do me good.” 

And later on the Colonel kissed his niece, and bade her farewell so tenderly, 
so regretfully, that the tears filled her dark eyes and welled over on to her soft 
cheeks; and then the old soldier had to kiss her again before he rode away, and 
to assure her that his business in London would not keep him long. 

“And what if I should see John, little one?” he asked, half sadly. 

Betty looked away and blushed until even her pretty neck and little ears glowed ; 
and then she looked up bravely into the Colonel’s eyes, and said in a tremulous 
little voice, very unlike her usual ringing tones, ‘‘ Give him my dear love, and tell 
him to bring my uncle back to me soon.” 

“God bless you, Betty!” said the Colonel gently; and then he rode away, 
and the groom clattered after him, and soon they had passed down the avenue 
and were lost to sight in the gloom of the trees. 

Young John Drury’s regiment was then stationed in the Tower, and thither the 
Colonel made his way the following afternoon. He was well known to all the 
officers, and hearty were the greetings he received. Merry faces surrounded the 
mess-table that night, but the influence of the Colonel was noticeable: instead 
of questionable stories, tales of past campaigns were told, battles were fought over 
again, until subalterns, with bright unfleshed swords by their sides, listened eagerly, 
and felt the blood course more swiftly through their veins. 

The Colonel’s stories were all of others; and to hear him tell of gallant deeds 
done by his old comrades was to make his hearers feel proud that they were 
soldiers, to sweeten their hearts, and drive self from their souls. He was speaking 
of his old comrade, Major Foster, when Sir David Noakes entered the mess-room. 
The baronet had just returned from his country seat, and after carelessly saluting 
his commanding officer and his comrades, he flung himself into his seat, and helped 
himself plentifully to wine. John Drury was on guard duty, and Sir David, looking 
round, saw the Colonel in the young man’s place with some surprise. 

There was a minute’s pause, and the Colonel went on with his interrupted 
story. 

“Tt was a miserable daybreak, cold and wet, and a mist hung over the 
ground so that we could not see ten yards ahead, and it was chilly enough to 
freeze the valour out of our bodies. All night we had heard the challenge of the 
French sentries only half a mile away, and we knew that we might expect an 
attack in the morning. My company and Foster’s were detailed to hold a bridge 
across a canal, and we had instructions to blow it up if we could not hold it. 
We had the powder bags stowed all ready, and there was a dreary wait. At last 
came the muffled tramp of many feet, and we stood at the bridge ready, straining 
our eyes to see through the fog. 

“Foster, who was in command, gave the word to fire, and in sections we sent 
in volleys which drew their fire; and we saw by the flashes that the enemy was 
within fifty yards of us, and on they came, firing when they had the chance. 
They tried to charge over the bridge, but of course failed, and after three repulses 
they spread out along the opposite bank and fired at us. We had only a hundred 
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“At the word ‘three,’ gentlemen, you will fire together.” 


and sixty men, and they had probably ten times as many, and soon our numbers 
were terribly reduced. Again they charged, their men on the banks trying to clear 
the way for them; and again they met with a repulse, during which I received a 
wound that spoiled my sword-arm for a while. By the time we had sent them 
back across the bridge, we hadn’t sixty men left, and so Foster agreed with me 
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that we must blow it up. Whether or not the French had divined our purpose I 
cannot say, but certainly they concentrated such a fire on one end of the bridge 
that it was almost impossible for us to reach the powder-bags. 

“A sergeant, and then five men, one after another tried to fire the charge, and 
were shot down, riddled by bullets. Then Foster insisted on marching up to the 
bridge with me close behind him, so that when he fell, I should be nearer the 
powder-bags, and unharmed. Ah, he was a gallant fellow was Foster, a marvellous 
gallant fellow! He placed himself before me, and on we marched, for there was 
no disobeying him; and we hadn’t gone five yards when he was hit. 

““* Hold up and double!’ he cried, and then he staggered as he was hit again ; 
but he wouldn’t let me stop him, and he only dropped when we had reached the 
bridge, which was about twenty yards from the bank behind which our men lay. 
I set the match alight, and picked Foster up to carry him back ; but having only 
one arm I could use I could not get far away before the bridge blew up and 
sent us flying !” 

“A gallant fellow, that Foster!” said the commanding officer, with kindling eyes. 

“Ah, he was a gallant fellow, sir!” said Colonel Drury, rising. ‘ Gentlemen, 
I drink to the health of my old comrade, Major Foster, and confusion to the 
villain who has embittered his last days!” 

The Colonel’s clear voice rang through the mess-room, and there was a stir and 
amazement among those who sat round the table, for it was well known that 
Captain Noakes was the man who had shot young Foster. 

Amid dead silence the baronet rose, and, pallid with excitement and anger, he 
turned toward the noble figure of the old Colonel, who was still standing. 

“Your age shelters you from the consequences of this insult, Colonel Drury,” 
said hoarsely, “but if your son has a particle of honour in him, he shall——” 
The Colonel interrupted him. 


he 


“My age shall not debar me from the pleasure of offering you satisfaction, sir,” 
he said., “My hand is still as steady as your own. If you refuse to meet me, 
you prove yourself a coward, a despicable poltroon who dares not face death!” 

There was a hush, and then a movement to make the Colonel sit down, and 
an endeavour to prevent the affair going any further. ‘The Colonel was so popular, 
so reverenced ; he was old and unduly excited ; the whole incident was painful to 
every one present. Sir David Noakes left the mess-room in silence. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Colonel, calmly and courteously, “I tender you a 
heartfelt apology for acting as I have done, but there are times when, if a man be 
a man, he must speak. Colonel Beauchamp and gentlemen, I crave your forgiveness. 
And now, gentlemen, may I ask who will act for me?” 

“Your son?” suggested some one. 

“T beg you to say nothing to him of this. I would have this little matter 
settled quietly and at once!” replied the Colonel. 

Then one Captain Davies and another man came forward, and the three left 
the mess-room together, saying that they would be found in the Captain’s rooms 
should they be inquired for. And the Colonel told his seconds a tale that made 
them look at each other and remember the heroes who marched through a storm 
of bullets to what seemed certain death, to blow up the bridge. 

Then, while Sir David’s seconds called on Captain Davies, the Colonel withdrew 
and sought his son, to whom he bade farewell, saying that he was called away. 

And when Sir David’s seconds heard the Colonel’s conditions through Captain 
Davies, they stared aghast. 
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“But that is murder!” they cried out. 
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“The choice is with us,” said Captain Davies gravely: “either your man 
accepts, or, by God, I’ll let the world know that he was afraid to face us!” 

Sir David had but the choice between accepting the Colonel’s conditions and a 
ruined and dishonoured life; and so it came about that he faced the old soldier 
that night, pistol in hand, with only the width of the now deserted mess-table 
between them, as they waited for the word to fire. 

There was a smile on the Colonel’s handsome clear-cut face, and the light of 
peace in his grave blue eyes; and Captain Davies whispered to his assistants that 
their principal was the finest-looking man he had ever seen, and a soldier and a 
hero every inch of him, by God! And Lieutenant Spencer whispered in return 
that Sir David looked a hangdog wretch who was afraid of his doom. 

Truly the baronet’s pistol-hand was trembling, his face was blanched and sunken 
into dark and heavy lines, his teeth clenched upon his lower lip. He was gazing 
into the black barrel of the Colonel’s duelling-pistol, and he knew with a sick 
horror that the bullet would strike him between the eyes, and that in another 
minute he would have passed into the hereafter. He was not wanting in a certain 
kind of courage, this noted duellist; but the man who can face certain death, 
without the faintest shadow of hope of escape, must be the bravest of the brave, 
and only those of noble heart and unstained honour can claim that glorious title. 

“At the word ‘three,’ gentlemen, you will fire together.” 

The voice fell upon Sir David’s ear like his death-knell, and seemed to come 
from far away. He had a wild thought of flinging down his pistol, but the fear 
of what would follow restrained him. Should he pretend to mistake and fire first ? 
The idea nerved him, and he took steady aim as the voice cried “One!” 

The Colonel thought of his beloved son, whose life would be safe now; and of 
little Betty, who would weep so bitterly and pray so earnestly for the old man whom 
she loved. He fixed his eyes on the distorted face of his enemy, and kept his 
weapon steady. 

Sir David’s purpose was formed. He would wait for the word “Two” to pass, 
and would fire before the interval was over. His lips curved downward into a 
strange smile as he waited. But the words followed quickly upon each other, as 
though the dastardly thought had been read. 

“Two-three !” 

Two reports rang out together, and both men dropped, each with a bullet wound 
in his forehead. 

JouN LE BRETON. 






































& E voice of England is a trumpet-tone 


When that inviolate Mother wills it so: 


Nations may rise and fall, and tyrants go 

Upon their devious, darkened paths: alone 
England preserves her people and her throne, 

Her ancient freedom, her perpetual flow 

Of broad and brightening life ; time shall not show 


This mighty Nation pitiful and prone ; 


It is the Saxon soul that speaks in her, 

The staunchest soul that earth has ever wrought 
To guide humanity in faith and light : 

The shivering slave has been her worshipper, 
And with defiant courage she has taught 

Red Tyranny to cringe before the Right. 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


New York, 1897. 
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LEE OF VIRGINIA. 


I1.—FROM THE DEFENCE OF RICHMOND (1862) TO THE BATTLE 
OF GETTYSBURG. 


““S ENERAL LEE died peacefully at his home in Lexington, Virginia, on 
( October 12th, 1870, being then in the sixty-third year of his age. More 
than five years had elapsed since war had ceased with the last gun at 
Appomattox ; and from the culminating anguish of that day, so bravely borne, yet 
in his proud heart more than the bitterness of a thousand deaths, he had retired 
to the little college town in the Valley of Virginia, there to find the unfailing 
solace of a deeply religious nature walking habitually nearer to his God, and, 
as President of the Washington College, to devote the remainder of his life to 
“bringing these young men to Christ.” Thus, in the too brief period of calm 
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that preceded his passing, his character took on that “look southward, and was 
open to the beneficent noon of Nature and Deity.” It was in such aspect that 
he died. ‘The last heart-tributes of tears from the men, women and children of 
the South, of silent and reverential sympathy from the North, were paid rather 
to the Christian gentleman and beloved friend than to the soldier chieftain, the 
martial hero of American chivalry. 

Yet it is as a soldier that Lee will stand immortal in history. His name is 
written upon the same brief scroll that contains those of Cesar, Hannibal, 
Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon. It is one of the four that America blazons 
highest upon her Pantheon of war—Washington, Lee, Grant, Scott. 

The time is not yet come, indeed, for a deliberate and final estimate of Lee. 
It is not for us of the present day to adjust the historical perspective through 
which posterity shall view his genius and achievements. But it is our especial 
opportunity and dutiful task to fix the actual record and true presentment of fact 
upon which the future legend must rest. Lee himself wrote, after the close of the 
war, “It will be difficult to make the world believe the odds against which 
we fought.” The one 
authentic source of 
information lies in con- 
temporary official  testi- 
mony—in the personal 
statements of those 
who prominently 
participated, on both 
sides, in the events 
reviewed. The facilities 
now at hand for the 
collation of such testi- 
mony, in the case of 
General Lee, are ex- 
ceptional. Within a 
single generation, since 
the war ended, all of 
the great principals in 
the conflict have passed 
away. With the ex- 
ception of the Federal 
General Rosecrans, not 
a single general who 
commanded an army 
on either side in any 
of the great battles of 
the war is living to-day. 
Nearly all of the dead 
warriors and statesmen 
who were prominently 
connected with the 
struggle have left their 
published memoirs. 
These undoubtedly, are 
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OF VIRGINIA. 
their respective sides ; 
but the eternal verity 
dwells in the sober 
balance between their 
over-statements, 
General Grant 
penned his “ Personal 
’ under’ the 
very shadow of death, 
with Fate at his elbow, 
and the dying seal of 
truth upon his always 
frank and dispassionate 
lips. General Lee, who 
never wrote anything 
about his own career 
and campaigns, had 
nevertheless intended to 
record the deeds of his 
soldiers ; but he waited 
for a “convenient 
season,” and waited too 
long. Of his chief 
lieutenants, however, his 
corps commanders in 
the Army of Northern 
Virginia, two survive to 
speak of the mighty 
past in no_ uncertain 
tones, though from 
different points of view. 


Memoirs ’ 





These two are General 
Fitzhugh Lee (nephew General James Longstreet (in 1888). 

of the Confederate 

chieftain, and his cavalry commander after the death of Stuart), who in his military 
biography of General Lee gives with intimate authority his impressions, opinions 
and reports upon the momentous events with which he was so closely connected ; 
and General James Longstreet, whose volume entitied “From Manassas _ to 
Appomattox” is probably the last that will be contributed to the history of the 
American Secession War by any of the principal actors therein. 

It is by no means the pretension, in the four brief chapters herewith begun, to 
present either a personal biography or a full military appreciation of General Lee, 
summarising the various material indicated as being now available. The purpose, 
far less assuming, is to offer a kind of animated picture, or reproduced impression, 
as accurate and vivid as may be, of the foremost American soldier, in action, at 
the climax of his career. To this end, portraits and other illustrative matter, 
hitherto for the most part unpublished, will figure in important measure ; and in 
the same “ pictorial” spirit, certain new and well-authenticated personal anecdotes, 
which seem characteristic, will be introduced: the final result being, it is hoped, 
a presentment of something like the real “ Lee of Virginia,” in his grand traits and 
in his habit as he lived, 
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I, 


THE SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES WITH M‘CLELLAN, IN FRONT OF RICHMOND, 


In April 1861, when the first gun of the Civil War was fired upon Fort Sumter, 
Robert Edward Lee, of Virginia, fifty-four years old, was Colonel of the First 
Regiment of Cavalry in the United States Army. He had seen thirty-two years’ 
honourable service in that army, including the campaign of Mexico. ‘There, as an 
officer of Engineers, on the staff of General Winfield Scott, he had won_ high 
distinction,—so much so, that General Scott, when subsequently brevet Lieutenant- 
General, said: “It is my deliberate conviction, from a full knowledge of his 
extraordinary abilities, that if the occasion ever arises Lee will win his place in 
the estimation of the whole world.” And the old General added, enthusiastically, 
“T tell you, sir, Robert E. Lee is the greatest soldier now living, and if he ever 
gets the opportunity he will prove himself the great captain of history.” 

The secession of South Carolina, Georgia and the Gulf States from the Union 
had been followed by that of Arkansas, ‘Tennessee, and North Carolina. Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi, had been elected, at Montgomery, Alabama, President of 
the Confederate States. Finally, on April 17th, 1861, the Ordinance of Secession 
was passed by the Virginia Convention assembled in the old Capitol building 
at Richmond. 

The veteran General Scott held the chief command of the United States Army, 
after more than half a century of continuous service therein; and, though a 
Virginian by birth, he refused to follow the mother state in her withdrawal from 
the Union. Naturally he strove to influence Lee to the same conclusion. ‘To 
make the argument irresistible, while at the same time in perfect consistency with 
his previously expressed estimate of his distinguished lieutenant, General Scott 
exerted his powerful influence with President Lincoln, with the result that Lee 
was offered, through Francis Preston Blair, the succession to his own (Scott’s) 
commission in chief command of the Federal army. 

Colonel Lee, it should be remembered, was from the first and always opposed 
to secession, and he deplored the necessity of war. “If I owned the four million 
slaves,” he declared, ‘I would give them all for the Union.” Leaving out of the 
question the magnificent inducement offered through the influence of his old 
commander, every consideration of self-interest, to say nothing of personal 
convictions and sympathies, would have prompted him to take the Federal side. 
Nor can it be doubted that, with his experienced judgment and knowledge of 
the national military resources, he saw from the outset that the Confederacy was 
embarking upon what must prove eventually a lost cause. 

3ut a Lee could not hesitate here. To quote his own undying phrase, ‘ Duty 
is the sublimest word in our language.” With Dante, he would have relegated to 
the vestibule of the Inferno, as a spectacle for the everlasting contempt of gods 
and men, those who in time of civil war sought escape from the dangers and 
responsibilities of citizenship by shirking the discharge of its highest obligation. 
In 1792, his own gallant father, the “ Light-Horse Harry” of the Revolution, had 
said at a similar crisis: ‘‘No consideration on earth could induce me to act a 
part, however gratifying to me, which could be construed into disregard or 
faithlessness to this Commonwealth.” Robert Lee, in April 1861, having formally 
resigned his commission in the United States Army, wrote :— 


“With all my devotion to the Union, and the feeling of loyalty and duty of an 
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American citizen, I have not 
been able to make up my 
mind to raise my hand against 
my relatives, my children, my 
home.” 

And when, immediately 
after this resignation, Virginia 
called him to the chief 
command of her forces by 
land and sea, he accepted 
it with these words :— 

“Trusting in Almighty God, 
an approving conscience, and 
the aid of my fellow-citizens, 
I devote myself to the service 
of my native state, in whose 
behalf alone will I ever again 
draw my sword.” 

The exalted moral con- 
viction with which Lee 
entered the arena of this 
mighty struggle is scarcely 
paralleled in the chronicles 
of knighthood and war. It 
is in the light of this, and 
of this only, that his sub- 
sequent achievements can be Major-General Henry Lee (“ Light-Horse Harry,” etc.). 





accounted for and understood. 

Jefferson Davis, the provisional President of the new Confederate States 
Government, proceeded from Alabama to Virginia in the latter part of May 1861, 
and took up his residence in Richmond, which became the capital of the Confederacy. 
At the same time the advance-guard of the Federal Army of the Potomac, under 
General McDowell, crossed the river from Washington, and took up its first 
headquarters on Virginian soil at Arlington Heights, the historic home which 
General Lee had but lately quitted. ‘The objective point of this army of invasion 
was Richmond, 115 miles to the south, the capture of which might speedily break 
the force of the rebellion and terminate the war. 

General Lee immediately set to work, with his quiet energy and masterful skill, 
to organise, drill, and equip the raw recruits as they poured into Richmond from 
the Southern States. He virtually created the army of Northern Virginia, having no 
nucleus of “regulars” to work upon, no commissary, quartermaster’s, or ordnance 
departments, no cavalry, arms, or equipments, and scarcely any artillery. His 
strategic genius predicted the probable line of the Federal advance upon Richmond, 
and pointed out Manassas Junction (Bull Run), thirty miles west-south-west of 
Washington, as the first battlefield. The phenomenal victory gained there on 
July 21st, by the Confederate army under Beauregard and Joseph E. Johnston, 
was acknowledged to be in large measure due to the admirable condition in which 
General Lee sent his newly organised troops to the field. 

Prevented by his duties in Richmond from participating in person, as he would 
have desired, in the battle of Manassas, General Lee made his first appearance in 
the field as a commander of troops in the early part of August, when he was sent 
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to Western Virginia to 
take charge of an army 
there, consisting of some 
six thousand men, pitted 
in the mountain passes 
against ten thousand 
Federals commanded by 
General Rosecrans, seek- 
ing, what they eventually 
obtained, the alliance of 
that doubtful territory. 
His two months’ cam- 
paign there was not 
marked by any defeat 
or disaster, and did 
finally check the advance 
of Rosecrans; yet it 
was indecisive, and 
disappointed public 
expectation. 

The President of the 
Confederate States, how- 
ever, and the Governor 
of Virginia, never 
wavered then or after- 
wards in their optimistic 
faith in Lee. The 
General himself returned 
quietly to Richmond to 
resume his duties under 
the eye of the Chief 
Executive, and, calmly 
confident alike of pre- 
sent and future, made 
no response to public criticisms. In November he was sent south to look after the 
Atlantic coast defences of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. It was at this 
period that Paul H. Hayne, the distinguished Southern poet, meeting him at 
Fort Sumter, Charleston, recorded his personal impression in language worthy to 
stand as the classic pen-portrait of the noble Virginian :— 





General Robert E. Lee in field uniform. 
(This portrait was taken expressly for Her Majesty Queen Victoria.) 


“Leaning against a great columbiad which occupied an upper tier of the fortress, we 
were engaged in watching the sunset, when voices and footsteps attracted our notice. 
Glancing round, we saw approaching us the then commander of the place, accompanied 
by several of his captains and lieutenants ; and, in the middle of the group, topping the 
tallest by half a head, was perhaps the most striking figure we had ever encountered, 
the figure of a man seemingly about fifty-six years of age, erect as a poplar, yet lithe 
and graceful, with broad shoulders well thrown back, a fine, justly-proportioned head 
posed in unconscious dignity, clear, deep, thoughtful eyes, and the quiet, dauntless step 
of one every inch the gentleman and soldier. Had some old English cathedral crypt or 
monumental stone in Westminster Abbey been smitten by a magician’s wand and made 
to yield up its knightly tenant restored to his manly vigour, with a chivalric soul beaming 
from every feature—some grand old Crusader or Red Cross warrior who, believing in 
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a sacred creed and espousing a glorious principle, looked upon mere life as nothing in 
the comparison—we thought that thus he would have appeared, unchanged in aught but 
costume and surroundings. This superb soldier, with the glamour of the antique days 
about him, was none other than Robert E. Lee, just commissioned by the President, 
after his unfortunate campaign in Western Virginia, to travel southward and examine the 
condition of our coast fortifications.” 


With the opening of the spring of 1862, preparations for active military 
operations began in fearful earnest: at the north, for an overwhelming attack 
upon Richmond ; at the south, for a determined defence of that capital. Early 
in March President Davis called General Lee home from the Southern Department 
to assign him to the position of Commander of the armies of the Confederacy, 
and charged with the duty of conducting all their military operations, under 
his (the President’s) direction. In the meantime, Northern Virginia had been 
formed into a new military department, 
under General J. E. Johnston’s com- 
mand, extending from the Alleghany 
Mountains on the west to the 
Chesapeake Bay on the east, and 
divided into three districts: the 
Valley, to be commanded by Thomas 
Jonathan (“Stonewall”) Jackson ; the 
district of the Potomac, under 
Beauregard; and the section around 
Aquia Creek, on the right bank 
of the lower Potomac, under Major- 
General Holmes. In March 1862, 
this entire army, including Jackson’s 
force in the Valley and the few 
regiments under Holmes at Aquia 
Creek, numbered barely fifty thousand ; 
while General M‘Clellan’s report shows 
the Federal army in Washington at 
the same time, swollen with the troops 
that had poured into the Department 
ever since the “Bull Run” disaster, 
to have had no less than 171,602 





Le 


men present for duty. General George B, MClellan, U.S.A. 

M‘Clellan had well-grounded ob- 
jections to invading Virginia by the Manassas route, as McDowell had done. He 
preferred to take his army down the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay, and, 
with Fortress Monroe as a base, to move up the peninsula between the estuaries 
of the James and the York, with his gunboats on those rivers protecting his 
flanks. The adoption of this plan was decided by the final retirement of the 
Confederate army which had been threatening Washington, and the raising of the 
blockade of the Potomac. General Johnston had made this retrograde movement 
to the line of the Rappahannock, so as to be near enough to Richmond to 
promptly meet a Federal advance upon that city, from whatever direction it 
might come. 

M‘Clellan’s army was therefore transferred to the Peninsula early in April, at 
which time General J. B. Magruder occupied it with about eight thousand men, 
soon reinforced to twenty thousand. General Johnston was then assigned to the 
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command of that department ; and upon looking over the ground, he advised the 
immediate abandonment of the Peninsula and the evacuation of Norfolk. President 
Davis, however, after a conference with his Secretary of War and General Lee, 
decided to resist M‘Clellan on the Peninsula. ‘This resistance delayed the Federal 
advance for a month, giving time to strengthen the works around Richmond, in 
preparation for the inevitable battle there. ‘Then followed Johnston’s evacuation of 
Yorktown and the Warwick River line, the battle of Williamsburg, and the stubborn 
retreat of the Confederate army up the Peninsula. ‘The seat of war was transferred 
to the Chickahominy, in the vicinity of Richmond. 

The Chickahominy is a small river which, from its source north-west of Richmond, 
flows in an easterly and then in a south-easterly direction, sometimes within four 
or five miles of that city, and finally empties into the James thirty miles below. 
It is a narrow, deep, sluggish stream, bordered by marshlands and tangled woods. 
All the roads radiating from Richmond to the north and east, especially in the 
direction of the Peninsula, cross the Chickahominy over various bridges: Meadow 
Bridge, New Bridge (opposite Gaines’ Mill), Bottom Bridge, Long Bridge, ete. 

General M‘Clellan had crossed the swollen Chickahominy with a portion of his 
army, and, at the end of May, lay on both sides of that stream, with headquarters 
at Gaines’ Mill. His army numbered about 105,000 effectives, while the Confederates 
under Johnston numbered 62,696. In this locality, and under the conditions stated, 
the battle of Seven Pines (known to Federal historians as Fair Oaks) was fought, 
on May 31st and June ist. It was an indecisive affair, and costly to both sides, 
without glory to either; but a sufficient check was administered to M/‘Clellan not 
only to stop his advance but to put him hors de combat for nearly a month, during 
which time the preparations for defence could be completed. 

In this battle of Seven Pines, General “Joe” Johnston was severely wounded, 
and the command of the army devolved upon General Gustavus W. Smith, the 
officer next in rank. But General Smith being in feeble health, and not in fit 
condition for further active service, he was relieved the next day ; and the Confederate 
President, with the approval of his Cabinet, assigned General Robert E. Lee to 
the command in the field of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Thus, on the 1st day of June, 1862, one year after the beginning of the war, 
General Lee assumed active command of that superb army which he himself had 
organised, and which thereafter he was to lead, within a space of less than three 
years, through victory and defeat, against fate and amidst overwhelming disaster, to 
immortal fame. 

That the succession of Lee to this command did not carry with it at the 
time the absolute prestige which his name subsequently acquired, is indicated by 
the comment of General Longstreet. ‘That able but cross-grained officer, in his 
published reminiscences, begins his series of subtly disparaging asseverations, leading 
up to the notorious Gettysburg impeachment, as follows :— 


“The assignment of General Lee to command the Army of Northern Virginia was 
far from reconciling the troops to the loss of our beloved chief, Joseph E. Johnston.... 
General Lee’s experience in active field work was limited to his West Virginia campaign 
against General Rosecrans, which was not successful. His services on our coast defences 
were known as able, and those who knew him in Mexico as one of the principal engineers 
of General Scott’s column marching for the capture of the capital of that great republic, 
knew that as a military engineer he was especially distinguished. But officers of the line 
are not apt to look to the staff in choosing leaders of soldiers, either in tactics or strategy. 
There were, therefore, some misgivings as to the power and skill for field-service of the 
new commander.” 
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Whatever his qualifications and prestige, the situation that confronted the new 
commander at this crisis was appalling. An enemy of formidable strength was 
at the gates of Richmond, and was reaching out with his right for an expected 
junction with the army of McDowell, which the Federal Government had reluctantly 
consented to withdraw from the protection of Washington and send to reinforce 
M‘Clellan. 

The very first consultation between President Davis and General Lee, as they 
rode out to the army on the day after the latter assumed command, is_ highly 
characteristic ; and shows as by a lightning flash the swiftness, clearness, and audacity 
with which the great soldier 
developed his plan of action. 
General Lee had just come 
from a conference with a 
number of his general officers, 
who had taken a very de- 
spondent tone, predicted that 
the enemy would inevitably 
get into Richmond, and were 
for abandoning all attempt 
to maintain a line of defence 
north of the James River. 
General Lee had answered, 
with more feeling than he was 
accustomed to betray, that 
such a course of argument, 
pursued to its legitimate re- 
sults, would leave him nothing 
except gradually to fall back 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

What he proposed to do, 
he told President Davis, was 
to take up the plan of de- 
fence which General Johnston 
was to have executed, with one 
important additional feature : 
it would be necessary to 
bring on the stronger force of 
General T. J. Jackson from General T. J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson. 
the Valley of the Shenandoah. (Last portrait from life.) 

“Stonewall” was at that 

moment hotly engaged with a force superior to his own, which must be driven 
out of the Valley before he could be withdrawn. In order to mask the design 
of joining Jackson’s forces with those of Lee in front of Richmond, a strong 
division should first be sent to help Jackson drive the enemy across the Potomac. 
This division was to be detached in such an open and ostentatious manner that 
M‘Clellan would be sure to hear of it, and be deceived as to its eventual motive. 
At the same time it would probably confirm him in his exaggerated estimate of the 
Confederate strength ; for “ Littlke Mac”-had already developed in a marked degree 
that singular megalomania which caused him then and afterwards, when confronted 
by Lee, to count the latter’s force in at least double its real numbers. 

Lee planned to throw forward his left across the Chickahominy at Meadow 
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Bridge, drive back the enemy’s right, while Jackson descended upon its rear, and 
then, crossing farther down at Mechanicsville with aaother column, to attack in 
front. ‘lhe chief danger, President Davis thought, was that the Confederate force 
and intrenched line between that left flank 
and Richmond might prove too weak to 
stand a possible assault. 


“If M‘Clellan is the man I took him for 
when I nominated him for promotion in the 
cavalry, and subsequently selected him to go 
with the military commission to the Crimea, as 
soon as he finds the bulk of our army on the 
north side of the Chickahominy he won't stop 
to try conclusions, but will immediately move 
upon Richmond. But if, on the other hand, 
he should behave like an engineer officer, and 
deem it his first duty to protect his line of 
communication, then I think the plan proposed 
is not only the best, but will succeed.” 


Something of the old esfrit de corps mani- 
fested itself in General Lee’s immediate 
response, that he “did not know engineer 
officers were more likely than others to make 
a ry ar such mistakes.” But, passing on to the main 
subject, he added: 





“Tf you will hold him as long as you can at the intrenchments, and then fall back on 
the detached works around the city, I will be upon the enemy’s heels before he gets 
there.” (Jefferson Davis, Zhe Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government.) 


To locate the enemy’s lines, and blaze the way for Stonewall Jackson’s descent 
and his own attack upon his right, General Lee, on June 11th, despatched his 
cavalry commander, the dashing J. E. B. Stuart, with 1200 troopers, on the 
expedition which developed into the celebrated “raid” completely around the 
right, rear, and left of M‘Clellan’s army of 115,000 men in line of battle. 

On the same day he wrote to General Jackson: 


“The object is to enable you to crush the forces opposed to you, then leave your 
unavailable troops to watch the country, and with your main body move rapidly to Ashland, 
and sweep down between the Chickahominy and Pamunkey, cutting up the enemy’s 
communications, while this army attacks General M‘Clellan in front.” 


Thomas Jonathan Jackson, surnamed “ Stonewall,” and now in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, was just winding up that series of brilliant and victorious operations 
in the Valley which raised him in the space of a single year from an obscure 
professor in the Virginia Military Institute to a blazing meteor of battle and a 
terror to the armies of the foe. With him, when the sword was drawn the scabbard 
was thrown away. In rapid and bewildering succession he had scattered and 
defeated the forces of Banks, Fremont, Milroy and Shields, “holding one commander 
at arm’s length while he hammered the other.” In three months he had marched 
six hundred miles, fought four pitched battles, seven minor engagements, and daily 
skirmishes ; defeated four armies, captured seven pieces of artillery, ten thousand 
stand of arms, four thousand prisoners, and an immense quantity of stores. So 
great was the alarm excited in Washington by the movements of this “ ubiquitous 
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“* Stonewall” Jackson—vdoseph E. Johnston.- Robert E. Lee. 


Presbyterian,” that McDowell’s army, instead of going to reinforce M‘Clellan, as 
expected, was diverted to the Valley, thus very materially relieving the pressure 
upon Richmond. 


“Old Stonewall,” preceding his army, reached Richmond by an all-night ride 
on June 23rd, and participated in a conference called by General Lee, of the other 
commanding officers of divisions—Longstreet, D. H. Hill, and A. P. Hill—who 
were to attack M‘Clellan’s right. Jackson’s troops were all up and encamped at 
Ashland, fifteen miles north of Richmond, on the night of the 25th. 

General Lee’s battle order directed that Jackson’s command should “ proceed 
from Ashland” on Wednesday, the 25th, to be ready on the day following to 
fall upon the Federal right flank, simultaneously with A. P. Hill’s and Longstreet’s 
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attack in front, at Mechanicsville. But as Jackson—being unexpectedly and no 
doubt unavoidably retarded—did not reach Ashland until the evening of the 25th, 
he could not “ proceed from” that point until ‘Thursday, the morning set for the 
attack. He was, therefore, practically a day behind time. ‘This delay, while it did 
not prevent the successful carrying out of Lee’s programme, added heavily to the 
cost of its execution—for in those early days the Virginians were too lavish of blood, 
and, as General Fitzhugh Lee says, “thought it a great thing to charge a_ battery 
of artillery or line of earthworks with infantry.” On that eventful ‘Thursday, Lee’s 
eager troops were up in line of battle before Mechanicsville, and the Confederate 
commander had no choice but to go on with the attack. A. P. Hill waited until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, then proceeded to drive the Federals out of 
Mechanicsville, and to batter at their strongly intrenched lines on Beaver Dam—a 
little stream emptying into the Chickahominy, a mile below. All the time he 
looked round for Jackson to sweep around on his left, but he looked in vain. 
The next morning, however, the 27th, “ Old Stonewall” flanked the Federals on 
Beaver Dam Creek, and they were forced with great slaughter to the banks of the 
Chickahominy, which they crossed during the night; so that on the morning of 
the 28th M‘Clellan’s whole army was on the south side of that stream, where 
Lee was waiting for him with his right wing under Huger and Magruder. ‘The 
battle of Gaines’ Mill being fought and won, and the purpose of the Union com- 
mander—to retreat to the James by the nearest practicable route—discovered, 
General Lee on the ‘29th united his entire army south of the Chickahominy. 
There he attacked the retreating enemy near Savage Station, the same afternoon ; 
and the next day, the 3oth, overtook them again at Frazier’s Farm. ‘This 
sanguinary battle was fought by Longstreet and A. P. Hill; Huger and Jackson 
being retarded by the difficult passage through the White Oak Swamp. However, 
as General Lee’s report says, the enemy was driven from every position but one, 
from which he afterward withdrew under cover of darkness. 

Jackson came up on July rst, and was sent on down the Willis Church road 
in pursuit of the enemy. M/‘Clellan had concentrated his artillery, and occupied a 
position of great strength on the rise of Malvern Hill, within sight of the James 
River. Immediately in his front was open ground, sloping downward for half a mile, 
and completely covered by the fire of his infantry and artillery. General Lee says,— 


“To reach this open ground our troops had to advance through a broken and thickly 
wooded country, traversed nearly throughout its whole extent by a swamp passable at 
but few places, difficult at those. The whole was in range of the batteries on the heights 
and the gunboats on the river, under whose incessant fire our movements had to be 
executed.” 

Certainly General M‘Clellan was conducting his “change of base,” as he called 
this retreat to the James, with masterly skill, selecting his positions unerringly, and 
defending them well. Malvern Hill was his last desperate stand. 

He was hotly assaulted here by portions of Jackson’s, D. H. Hill’s, Magruder’s 
and Huger’s divisions; but the attack failed to break his line, and at nightfall 
the Confederate columns retired without having dislodged the enemy. The Union 
troops, however, again retreated during the night, and succeeded in reaching the 
protection of their gunboats on the James River at Westover, where General Lee 
deemed it inexpedient to attack, with his exhausted troops, and in the midst of 
a violent storm. ‘The next day M‘Clellan had his shattered army in security at 
Harrison’s Landing. 

‘The impression made upon M‘Clellan by the fighting of the Army of Northern 
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The old Capitol at Richmond, Va. 
(Designed by Thomas Jefferson after the model of the Maison Carrée at Nimes.) 


Virginia under Lee, may be judged by the fact that in his report to the Federal 
War Department on June 26th he estimates the latter’s force at “about 180,000” 
--which is just a hundred thousand above the actual figure. 

The total losses of the Army of Northern Virginia in these seven days’ fights, 
from June 22nd to July ist, 1862, are put down at 16,782; and those of the 
Army of the Potomac at 15,849. 

General Lee’s own summing up, at the conclusion of his report of these 
engagements, is as follows : 


“Under ordinary circumstances the Federal army should have been destroyed. Its 
escape was due to the causes already stated. Prominent among these is the want of 
correct and timely information. This fact, attributable chiefly to the nature of the country, 
enabled General M‘Clellan skilfully to conceal his retreat, and to add much to the 
obstructions with which Nature had beset the way of our pursuing columns. But regret 
that more was not accomplished gives way to gratitude to the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Universe for the results achieved. The siege of Richmond was raised, and the object 
of a campaign, which had been prosecuted after months of preparation at an enormous 
expenditure of men and money, completely frustrated. More than ten thousand prisoners 
(including officers of rank), fifty-two pieces of artillery, and upward of thirty-five thousand 
stand of small arms, were captured. The stores and supplies of every description which 
fell into our hands were great in amount and value, but small in comparison with those 
destroyed by the enemy.” 

The conquering hero rode quietly back to his home in Richmond. The people 
within the city had spent the greater part of the tise during the fateful week on 
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the roofs of their houses, watching the course of the smoke and gleam of battle. 
“As the lurid light drifted down to the Peninsula, they rejoiced and thanked 
God; when it shone nearer, they prayed for help from above.” 

Lee as a commander had silenced all doubters, inspired his antagonists with 
wholesome awe, and justified the fondest hopes of those by whom he was trusted 
and beloved. A letter from Colonel R. H. Chilton, Adjutant and Inspector- 
General of the Armies of the Confederacy, is representative of the opinion of the 
administration and military men generally :— 

“T consider General Lee’s exhibition of grand and administrative talents and 
indomitable energy, in bringing up the army in so short a time to that state of 
discipline which maintained aggregation during those terrible seven days’ fights around 
Richmond, as probably his grandest achievement.” 

Henry TYRRELL. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
I MEET A CHEERFUL EXTRAVAGANT. 


PASS over the next fifty or sixty leagues of our journey without comment. 

The reader must be growing weary of scenes of travel ; and for my own part 

I have no cause to recall these particular miles with any pleasure. We were 
mainly occupied with attempts to obliterate our trail, which (as the result showed) 
were far from successful ; for on my cousin following, he was able to run me home 
with the least possible loss of time, following the claret-coloured chaise to Kirkby- 
Lonsdale, where I think the landlord must have wept to learn what he had missed, 
and tracing us thereafter to the doors of the coach office in Edinburgh without a 
single check. Fortune did not favour me, and why should I recapitulate the 
details ‘of futile precautions which deceived nobody, and wearisome arts which 
proved to be artless ? 

The day was drawing to an end when Mr. Rowley and I bowled into Edinburgh, 
to the stirring sound of the guard’s bugle and the clattering team. I was here 
upon my field of battle; on the scene of my former captivity, escape and exploits ; 
and in the same city with my love. My heart expanded; I have rarely felt more 
of a hero. All down the Bridges, I sat by the driver with my arms folded and 
my face set, unflinchingly meeting every eye, and prepared every moment for a 
cry of recognition. Hundreds of the population were in the habit of visiting 
the Castle, where it was my practice (before the days of Flora) to make myself 
conspicuous among the prisoners; and I think it an extraordinary thing that I 
should have encountered so few to recognise me. But doubtless a clean chin 
is a disguise in itself; and the change is great from a suit of sulphur yellow to 
fine linen, a well-fitting mouse-coloured great-coat furred in black, a pair of tight 


trousers of fashionable cut, and a hat of inimitable curl. After all, it was more 
Copyright 1896 in the United States of America by Charles Paxter,* 
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likely that I should 
have _ recognised 
our visitors, than 
that they should 
have identified the 
modish gentleman 
with the miserable 
prisoner in the 
Castle. 

I was glad to 
set foot on the 
flagstones, and to 
escape from the 
crowd that had 
assembled to re- 
ceive the mail. 





Here we were, with 
but little daylight 
before us, and that 
on Saturday after- 
noon, the eve of 
the famous Scottish 
Sabbath, adrift in 
the New Town of 
Edinburgh, and 
overladen with 
bd coud baggage. We car- 
¢.C.! ANION ried it ourselves. 

I would not take a 

cab, nor so much 

as hire a_ porter, 

who might after- 

wards serve as a 
“1 was so happy as to spy a bill in a third-floor window.” link between my 





lodgings and the 
mail, and connect me again with the claret-coloured chaise and Aylesbury. , For I 
was resolved to break the chain of evidence for good, and to begin life afresh (so 
far as regards caution) with a new character. ‘The first step was to find lodgings, 
and to find them quickly. ‘This was the more needful as Mr. Rowley and I, in 
our smart clothes and with our cumbrous burthen, made a noticeable appearance 
in the streets at that time of the day and in that quarter of the town, which 
was largely given up to fine folk, bucks and dandies and young ladies, or 
respectable professional men on their way home to dinner. 

On the north side of St. James’s Square I was so happy as to spy a bill in a 
third-floor window. I was equally indifferent to cost and convenience in my choice 
of a lodging—“any port in a storm” was the principle on which I was prepared 
to act; and Rowley and I made at once for the common entrance and _ scaled 
the stair. 

We were admitted by a very sour-looking female in bombazine. I gathered 
she had all her life been depressed by a series of bereavements, the last of which 
might very well have befallen her the day before; and I instinctively lowered my 
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voice when I addressed her. She admitted she had rooms to let—even showed 
them to us—a sitting-rroom and bedroom in a_ széte, commanding a fine prospect 
to the Firth and Fifeshire, and in themselves well proportioned and comfortably 
furnished, with pictures on the wall, shells on the mantelpiece, and several books 
upon the table, which I found afterwards to be all of a devotional character, and 
all presentation copies, “to my Christian friend,” or “to my devout acquaintance 
in the Lord, Bethiah McRanken.” Beyond this my “ Christian friend” could not 
be made to advance: no, not even to do that which seemed the most natural 
and pleasing thing in the world—I mean to name her price—but stood before us 
shaking her head, and at times mourning like the dove, the picture of depression 
and defence. She had a voice the most querulous I have ever heard, and with this 
she produced a whole regiment of difficulties and criticisms. 

She could not promise us attendance. 

“Well, madam,” said I, “and what is my servant for? ” 
Is Ae your servant ?” 


“Him?” she asked. Be gude to us! 

“T am sorry, ma’am, he meets with your disapproval.” 

“Na, I never said that. But he’s young. He'll be a great breaker, I’m 
thinkin’. Ay! he'll be a great responsibeelity to ye, like. Does he attend to 


“ce 


his releegion ?” 

“Yes, m’m,” returned Rowley, with admirable promptitude, and, immediately 
closing his eyes, as if from habit, repeated the following distich with more celerity 
than fervour :— 

** Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on!” 

“Nhm!” said the lady, and maintained an awful silence. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said I, “it seems we are never to hear the beginning of your 
terms, let alone the end of them. Come—a good movement! and let us be either 
off or on.” 

She opened her lips slowly. ‘“Ony raferences?” she inquired, in a voice like 
a bell. 

I opened my pocket-book and showed her a handful of bank-bills. ‘I think, 
madam, that these are unexceptionable,” said I. 

* Ve’ll be wantin’ breakfast late?” was her reply. 

“Madam, we want breakfast at whatever hour it suits you to give it, from four 
in the morning till four in the afternoon!” I cried. “ Only tell us your figure, if 
your mouth be large enough to let it out!” 

“T couldnae give ye supper the nicht,” came the echo. 

“We shall go out to supper, you incorrigible female !” I vowed, between laughter 
and tears. ‘“ Here—this is going to end! I want you for a landlady—let me tell 
you that !—and I am going to have my way. You won’t tell me what you charge ? 
Very well; I will do without! I can trust you! You don’t seem to know when 
you have a good lodger; but I know perfectly when I have an honest landlady! 
Rowley, unstrap the valises !” 

Will it be credited? The monomaniac fell to rating me for my indiscretion ! 
But the battle was over; these were her last guns, and more in the nature of a 
salute than of renewed hostilities. And presently she condescended on very moderate 
terms, and Rowley and I were able to escape in quest of supper. Much time had, 
however, been lost ; the sun was long down, the lamps glimmered along the streets, 
and the voice of a watchman already resounded in the neighbouring Leith Road. 
On our first arrival I had observed a place of entertainment not far off, in a street 
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behind the Register House. Thither we found our way, and sat down to a late 
dinner alone. But we had scarce given our orders before the door opened, and a 
tall young fellow entered with something of a lurch, looked about him, and 
approached the same table. 

“Give you good evening, most grave and reverend seniors!” said he. “ Will 
you permit a wanderer, a pilgrim—the pilgrim of love, in short—to come to 
temporary anchor under your lee? I care not who knows it, but I have a passionate 
aversion from the bestial practice of solitary feeding !” 

“Vou are welcome, sir,” said I, “if I may take upon me so far to play the host 


’ 


in a public place.” 

He looked startled, and fixed a hazy eye on me, as he sat down. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘ you are a man not without some tincture of letters, I perceive ! 
What shall we drink, sir?” 

I mentioned I had already called for a pot of porter. 

“ A modest pot—the seasonable quencher?” said he. ‘“ Well, I do not know 
but what I could look at a modest pot myself! Iam, for the moment, in precarious 
health. Much study hath heated my brain, much walking wearied my—well, it 
seems to be more my eyes!” 

** You have walked far, I daresay ?” I suggested. 

“Not so much far as often,” he replied. ‘There is in this city—to which, I 
think, you are a stranger? Sir, to your very good health, and our better acquaint- 
ance !—there is, in this city of Dunedin, a certain implication of streets which 
reflects the utmost credit on the designer and the publicans—at every hundred 
yards is seated the Judicious Tavern, so that persons of contemplative mind are 
secure, at moderate distances, of refreshment. I have been doing a trot in that 
favoured quarter, favoured by art and nature. A few chosen comrades—-enemies 
of publicity and friends to wit and wine—obliged me with their society. ‘ Along 
the cool, sequestered vale of Register Street we kept the uneven tenor of our 
way,’ sir.” 

“Tt struck me, as you came in——” I began. 

“Oh, don’t make any bones about it!” he interrupted. ‘ Of course it struck 
you! and let me tell you, I was devilish lucky not to strike myself. When I 
entered this apartment I shone ‘with all the pomp and prodigality of brandy and 
water,’ as the poet Gray has in another place expressed it. Powerful bard, Gray ! 
but a niminy-piminy creature, afraid of a petticoat and a bottle-—not a man, sir, 
not a man! Excuse me for being so troublesome, but what the devil have I done 
with my fork? Thank you, I am sure. TZemulentia, guoad me ipsum, brevis colligo 
est. I sit and eat, sir, in a London fog. I should bring a link-boy to table with 
me; and I would too, if the little brutes were only washed! I intend to found 
a Philanthropical Society for Washing the Deserving Poor and Shaving Soldiers. 
I am pleased to observe that, although not of an unmilitary bearing, you are 
apparently shaved. In my calendar of the virtues, shaving comes next to drinking. 
A gentleman may be a low-minded ruffian without sixpence, but he will always be 
close shaved. See me, with the eye of fancy, in the chill hours of the morning, 
say about a quarter to twelve, noon—see me awake! First thing of all, without 
one thought of the plausible but unsatisfactory small beer, or the healthful though 
insipid soda-water, I take the deadly razor in my vacillating grasp; I proceed to 
skate upon the margin of eternity. Stimulating thought! I bleed, perhaps, but 
with medicable wounds. The stubble reaped, I pass out of my chamber, calm but 
triumphant. To employ a hackneyed phrase, I would not call Lord Wellington my 
uncle! J, too, have dared, perhaps bled, before the imminent deadly shaving table.” 
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In this manner the bombastic fellow continued to entertain me all through 
dinner, and by a common error of drunkards, because he had been extremely 
talkative himself, leaped to the conclusion that he had chanced on very genial 
company. He told me his name, his address; he begged we should meet again ; 
finally he proposed that I should dine with him in the country at an early date. 

“The dinner is official,” he explained. ‘ The office-bearers and Senatus of the 
University of Cramond—an educational institution in which I have the honour to 
be Professor of Nonsense—meet to do honour to our friend Icarus, at the old- 
established owff, Cramond Bridge. One place is vacant, fascinating stranger,—I 
offer it to you!” 

“ And who is your friend Icarus?” I asked. 

“The aspiring son of Deedalus!” said he. “Is it possible that you have never 
heard the name of Byfield?” 

“ Possible and true,” said I. 

“And is fame so small a thing?” cried he. “ Byfield, sir, is an aéronaut. 
He apes the fame of a Lunardi, and is on the point of offering to the inhabitants 
—I beg your pardon, to the nobifity and gentry of our neighbourhood—the 
spectacle of an ascension. As one of the gentry concerned, I may be permitted 
to remark that I am unmoved. I care not a ‘Tinker’s Damn for his ascension. 
No more—I breathe it in your ear—does anybody else. The business is stale, sir, 
stale. Lunardi did it, and overdid it. A whimsical, fiddling, vain fellow, by all 
accounts—for I was at that time rocking in my cradle. But once was enough. If 
Lunardi went up and came down, there was the matter settled. We prefer to 
grant the point. We do not want to see the experiment repeated ad nauseam by 
syfield, and Brown, and Butler, and Brodie, and Bottomley. Ah! if they would 
go up and zot come down again! But this is by the question. The University 
of Cramond delights to honour merit in the man, sir, rather than utility in the 
profession ; and Byfield, though an ignorant dog, is a sound, reliable drinker, and 
really not amiss over his cups. Under the radiance of the kindly jar, partiality 
might even credit him with wit.” 

It will be seen afterwards that this was more my business than I thought it 
at the time. Indeed, I was impatient to be gone. Even as my friend maundered 
ahead, a squall burst, the jaws of the rain were opened against the coffee-house 
windows, and at that inclement signal I remembered I was due elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE COTTAGE AT NIGHT. 


Ar the door I was nearly blown back by the unbridled violence of the squall, and 
Rowley and I must shout our parting words. All the way along Princes Street 
(whither my way led) the wind hunted me behind and screamed in my ears. The 
city was flushed with bucketfuls of rain that tasted salt from the neighbouring 
ocean. It seemed to darken and lighten again in the vicissitudes of the gusts. 
Now you would say the lamps had been blown out from end to end of the long 
thoroughfare ; now, in a lull, they would revive, re-multiply, shine again on the 
wet pavements, and make darkress sparingly visible. 

By the time I had got to the corner of the Lothian Road there was a distinct 
improvement. For one thing, I had now my shoulder to the wind; for a second, 
I came in the lee of my old prison-house, the Castle; and, at any rate, the 
excessive fury of the blast was itself moderating. The thought of what errand 
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I was on re-awoke within me, and I seemed to breast the rough weather with 
increasing ease. With such a destination, what mattered a little buffeting of wind 
or a sprinkle of cold water? I recalled Flora’s image, I took her in fancy to my 
arms, and my heart throbbed. And the next moment I had recognised the inanity 
of that fool’s paradise. If I could spy her taper as she went to bed, I might 
count myself lucky. 

I had about two leagues before me of a road mostly up-hill, and now deep in 
mire. So soon as I was clear of the last street lamp, darkness received me—a 
darkness only pointed by the lights of occasional rustic farms, where the dogs 
howled with uplifted heads as I went by. The wind continued to decline: it had 
been but a squall, not a tempest. The rain, on the other hand, settled into a 
steady deluge, which had soon drenched me thoroughly. I continued to tramp 
forward in the night, contending with gloomy thoughts and accompanied by the 
dismal ululation of the dogs. What ailed them that they should have been thus 
wakeful, and perceived the small sound of my steps amid the general reverberation 
of the rain, was more than I could fancy. I remembered tales with which I had 
been entertained in childhood. I told myself some murderer was going by, and 
the brutes perceived upon him the faint smell of blood; and the next moment, 
with a physical shock, I had applied the words to my own case! 

Here was a dismal disposition for a lover. ‘‘ Was ever lady in this humour 
wooed?” I asked myself, and came near turning back. It is never wise to risk a 
critical interview when your spirits are depressed, your clothes muddy, and your 
hands wet! But the boisterous night was in itself favourable to my enterprise : 
now, or perhaps never, I might find some way to have an interview with Flora ; 
and if I had one interview (wet clothes, low spirits and all), I told myself there 
would certainly be another. 

Arrived in the cottage garden, I found the circumstances mighty inclement. 
From the round holes in the shutters of the parlour, shafts of candle-light streamed 
forth ; elsewhere the darkness was complete. The trees, the thickets, were saturated ; 
the lower parts of the garden turned into a morass. At intervals, when the wind 
broke forth again, there passed overhead a wild coil of clashing branches; and 
between whiles the whole enclosure continuously and _ stridently resounded with the 
rain. I advanced close to the window and contrived to read the face of my watch. 
It was half-past seven; they would not retire before ten, they might not before 
midnight, and the prospect was unpleasant. In a lull of the wind I could hear 
from the inside the voice of Flora reading aloud ; the words of course inaudible— 
only a flow of undecipherable speech, quiet, cordial, colourless, more intimate and 
winning, more eloquent of her personality, but not less beautiful than song. And 
the next moment the clamour of a fresh squall broke out about the cottage; the 
voice was drowned in its bellowing, and I was glad to retreat from my dangerous post. 

For three egregious hours I must now suffer the elements to do their worst 
upon me, and continue to hold my ground in patience. I recalled the least 
fortunate of my services in the field: being out-sentry of the pickets in weather no 
less vile, sometimes unsuppered and with nothing to look forward to by way of 
breakfast but musket-balls ; and they seemed light in comparison. So strangely are 
we built : so much more strong is the love of woman than the mere love of life. 

At last my patience was rewarded. The light disappeared from the parlour 
and reappeared a moment after in the room above. I was pretty well informed 
for the enterprise that lay before me. I knew the lair of the dragon—that which 
was just illuminated. I knew the bower of my Rosamond, and how excellently 
it was placed on the ground level, round the flank of the cottage and out of 
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3 q Crem anton 


‘*Roseate and pensive, in the shine of two candles falling from behind.” 


earshot of her formidable aunt. Nothing was left but to apply my knowledge. 
I was then at the bottom of the garden, whither I had gone (Heaven save the 
mark !) for warmth, that I might walk to and fro unheard and keep myself from 
perishing. ‘The night had fallen still, the wind ceased; the noise of the rain had 
much lightened, if it had not stopped, and was succeeded by the dripping of the 
garden trees. In the midst of this lull, and as I was already drawing near 
to the cottage, I was startled by the sound of a window-sash screaming in its 
channels ; and a step or two beyond I became aware of a gush of light upon 
the darkness. It tell from Flora’s window, which she had flung open on the 
night, and where she now sat, roseate and pensive, in the shine of two candles 
falling from behind, her tresses deeply embowering and shading her ; the suspended 
comb still in one hand, the other idly clinging to the iron stanchions with which 
the window was barred. 

Keeping to the turf, and favoured by the darkness of the night and the patter 
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of the rain which was now returning, though without wind, I approached until 
I could almost have touched her. It seemed a grossness of which I was incapable 
to break up her reverie by speech. I stood and drank her in with my eyes; how 
the light made a glory in her hair, and (what I have always thought the most 
ravishing thing in nature) how the planes ran into each other, and were distinguished, 
and how the hues blended and varied, and were shaded off, between the cheek 
and neck. At first I was abashed: she wore her beauty like an immediate halo of 
refinement ; she discouraged me like an angel, or what I suspect to be the next most 
discouraging, a modern lady. But as I continued, to gaze, hope and life returned 
to me; I forgot my timidity, I forgot the sickening pack of wet clothes with which 
I stood burdened, I tingled with new blood. 

Still unconscious of my presence, still gazing before her upon the illuminated 
image of the window, the straight shadows of the bars, the glinting of pebbles on 
the path, and the impenetrable night on the garden and the hills beyond it, she 
heaved a deep breath that struck upon my heart like an appeal. 

“Why does Miss Gilchrist sigh?” I whispered. ‘Does she recall absent 
friends ?” 

She turned her head swiftly in my direction; it was the only sign of surprise 
she deigned to make. At the same time I stepped forward into the light and 
bowed profoundly. 

“You! she paid. “Bier?” 

“Ves, I am here,” I replied. “I have come very far, it may be a hundred 
and fifty leagues, to see you. I have waited all this night in your garden. Will 
Miss Gilchrist not offer her hand—to a friend in trouble?” 

She extended it between the bars, and I dropped upon one knee on the wet 
path, and kissed it twice. At the second it was withdrawn suddenly, methought 
with more of a start than she had hitherto displayed. I regained my former 
attitude, and we were both silent awhile. My timidity returned on me tenfold. 
I looked in her face for any signals of anger, and seeing her eyes to waver and 
fall aside from mine, augured that all was well. 

“You must have been mad to come here!” she broke out. ‘Of all places 
under heaven, this is no place for you to come. And I was just thinking you 
were safe in France!” 

“You were thinking of me!” I cried. 

“Mr. St. Ives, you cannot understand your danger,” she replied. ‘‘I am_ sure 
of it, and yet I cannot find it in my heart to tell you. O be persuaded, and go!” =, 

“T believe I know the worst. But I was never one to set an undue value on 
life, the life that we share with beasts. My university has been in the wars, not 
a famous place of education, but one where a man learns to carry his life in his 
hand as lightly as a glove, and for his lady or his honour to lay it as lightly 
down. You appeal to my fears, and you do wrong. I have come to Scotland 
with my eyes quite open, to see you and to speak with you—it may be for the 
last time. With my eyes quite open, I say; and if I did not hesitate at the 
beginning, do you think that I would draw back now?” 

“You do not know!” she cried, with rising agitation. “This country, even 
this garden, is death to you. They all believe it; I am the only one that does 
not. If they hear you now, if they heard a whisper—I dread to think of it. O, 
go, go this instant. It is my prayer.” 

“Dear lady, do not refuse me what I have come so far to seek; and 
remember that out of all the millions in England there is no other but yourself 
in whor I can dare confide. I have all the world against me; you are my only 
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ally; and as I have to speak, you have to listen. All is true that they say of 
me, and all of it false at the same time. I did kill this man Goguelat —it was 
that you meant?” 

She mutely signed to me that it was; she had become deadly pale. 

“ But I killed him in fair fight. Till then, I had never taken a life unless in 
battle, which is my trade. But I was grateful, I was on fire with gratitude, to one 
who had been good to me, who had been better to me than I could have dreamed 
of an angel, who had come into the darkness of my prison like sunrise. The man 
Goguelat insulted her. O, he had insulted me often, it was his favourite pastime, 
and he might insult me as he pleased—for who was 1? But with that lady it 
was different. I could never forgive myself if I had let it pass. And we fought, 
and he fell, and I have no remorse.” 

I waited anxiously for some reply. The worst was now out, and I knew that 
she had heard of it before; but it was impossible for me to go on with my 
narrative without some shadow of encouragement. 

“You blame me?” 

“No, not at all. It is a point I cannot speak on—I am only a girl. I am 
sure you were in the right: I have always said so—to Ronald. Not, of course, to 
my aunt. I am afraid I let her speak as she will. You must not think me a 
disloyal friend ; and even with the Major—I did not tell you he had become quite 
a friend of ours-——Major Chevenix I mean—he has taken such a fancy to Ronald ! 
It was he that brought the news to us of that hateful Clausel being captured, and 
all that he was saying. I was indignant with him. I said—lI daresay I said too 
much—and I must say he was very good-natured. He said, ‘You and I, who 
are his friends, vow that Champdivers is innocent. But what is the use of 
saying it?’ All this was in the corner of the room, in what they call an aside. 
And then he said, ‘Give me a chance to speak to you in private, I have much 
to tell you.’ And he did. And told me just what you did—that it was an affair 
of honour, and no blame attached to you. Oh, I must say I like that Major 
Chevenix !” 

At this I was seized with a great pang of jealousy. I remembered the first 
time that he had seen her, the interest that he seemed immediately to conceive ; 
and I could not but admire the dog for the use he had been ingenious enough 
to make of our acquaintance in order to supplant me. All is fair in love and 
war. For all that, I was now no less anxious to do the speaking myself than I 
had been before to hear Flora. At least, I could keep clear of the hateful image 
of Major Chevenix. Accordingly I burst at once on the narrative of my adventures. 
It was the same as you have read, but briefer, and told with a very different 
purpose. Now every incident had a particular bearing, every by-way branched off 
to Rome—and that was Flora. 

When I had begun to speak, I had kneeled upon the gravel withoutside the 
low window, rested my arms upon the sill, and lowered my voice to the most 
confidential whisper. Flora herself must kneel upon the other side, and this 
brought our heads upon a level, with only the bars between us. So placed, so 
separated, it seemed that our proximity, and the continuous and low sounds of 
my pleading voice, worked progressively and powerfully on her heart, and perhaps 
not less so on my own. For these spells are double-edged. The silly birds may 
be charmed with the pipe of the fowler, which is but a tube of reeds. Not so 
with a bird of our own feather! As I went on, and my resolve strengthened, and 
my voice found new modulations, and our faces were drawn closer to the bars 
and to each other, not only she, but I, succumbed to the fascination and were 
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kindled by the charm. We make love, and thereby ourselves fall the deeper in it. 
It is with the heart only that one captures a heart. 

“And now,” I continued, “I will tell you what you can still do for me. I 
run a little risk just now, and you see for yourself how unavoidable it is for any 
man of honour. But if—but in case of the worst, I do not choose to enrich 
either my enemies or the Prince Regent. I have here the bulk of what my uncle 
gave me. Eight thousand odd pounds. Will you take care of it for me? Do 
not think of it merely as money; take and keep it as a relic of your friend or 
some precious piece of him. I may have bitter need of it ere long. Do you 
know the old country story of the giant who gave his heart to his wife to keep 
for him, thinking it safer to repose on her loyalty than his own strength? Flora, 
I am the giant—a very little one: will you be the keeper of my life? It is my 
heart I offer you in this symbol. In the sight of God, if you will have it, I give 
you my name, I endow you with my money. If the worst come, if 1 may never 
hope to call you wife, let me at least think that you will use my uncle’s legacy as 
my widow.” 

“No, not that,” she said. ‘ Never that.” 

“What then?” I said. “What else, my angel? What are words to me? 
There is but one name that I care to know you by. Flora, my love!” 

“ Anne!” she said. 

What sound is so full of music as one’s own name uttered for the first time 
in the voice of her we love! 

“My darling!” said I. 

The jealous bars, set at the top and bottom in stone and lime, obstructed the 
rapture of the moment; but I took her to myself as wholly as they allowed. She 
did not shun my lips. My arms were wound round her body, which yielded 
itself generously to my embrace. As we so remained, entwined and yet severed, 
bruising our faces unconsciously on the cold bars, the irony of the universe—or 
as I prefer to say, envy of some of the gods—again stirred up the elements of 
that stormy night. The wind blew again in the tree-tops; a volley of cold sea-rain 
deluged the garden, and, as the deuce would have it, a gutter which had been 
hitherto choked up, began suddenly to play upon my head and shoulders with the 
vivacity of a fountain. We parted with a shock; I sprang to my feet, and she to 
hers, as though we had been discovered. A moment after, but now both standing, 
we had again approached the window on either side. 

“Flora,” I said, “this is but a poor offer I can make you.” 

She took my hand in hers and clasped it to her bosom. 

“Rich enough for a queen!” she said, with a lift in her breathing that was 
more eloquent than words. “ Anne, my brave Anne! I would be glad to be your 
maidservant ; I could envy that boy Rowley. But, no!” she broke off, “I envy no 
one—I need not—I am yours.” 

“Mine,” said I, “for ever! By this and this, mine!” 

“All of me,” she repeated. “ Altogether, and for ever!” 

And if the god were envious, he must have seen with mortification how little 
he could do to mar the happiness of mortals. I stood in a mere waterspout ; she 
herself was wet, not from my embrace only, but from the splashing of the storm. 
The candles had guttered out ; we were in darkness. I could scarce see anything 
but the shining of her eyes in the dark room. ‘To her I must have appeared as a 
silhouette, haloed by rain and the spouting of the ancient Gothic gutter above my head. 

Presently we became more calm and confidential ; and when that squall, which 
proved to be the last of the storm, had blown by, fell into a talk of ways and 
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means. It seemed she knew Mr. Robbie, to whom I had been so slenderly 
accredited by Romaine—was even invited to his house for the evening of Monday, 
and gave me a sketch of the old gentleman’s character, which implied a great deal 
of penetration in herself and proved of great use to me in the immediate sequel. 
It seemed he was an enthusiastic antiquary, and in particular a fanatic of heraldry. 
I heard it with delight, for I was myself, thanks to M. de Culemberg, fairly 
grounded in that science, and acquainted with the blazons of most families of note 
in Europe. And I had made up my mind—even as she spoke it was my fixed 
determination, though I was a hundred miles from saying it—to meet Flora on 
Monday night as a fellow-guest in Mr. Robbie’s house. 

I gave her my money-—it was, of course, only paper I had brought. I gave 
it her, to be her marriage portion, I declared. 

“Not so bad a marriage portion for a private soldier,” I told her, laughing, as 
I passed it through the bars. 

“©, Anne, and where am I to keep it?” she cried. “If my aunt should 
find it! What would I say!” 

“Next your heart,” I suggested. 

“Then you will always be near your treasure,” 
there ! ” 

We were interrupted by a sudden clearness that fell upon the night. The clouds 
dispersed ; the stars shone in every part of the heavens; and, consulting my 
watch, I was startled to find it already hard on five in the morning. 


she cried, “for you are always 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SABBATH DAY. 


Ir was indeed high time I should be gone from Swanston; but what I was to do 
in the meanwhile was another question. Rowley had received his orders last night : 
he was to say that I had met a friend, and Mrs. McRankine was not to expect 
me before morning. A good enough tale in itself; but the dreadful pickle I was 
in made it out of the question. I could not go home till I had found harbourage, 
a fire to dry my clothes at, and a bed where I might lie till they were ready. 

Fortune favoured me again. I had scarce got to the top of the first hill when 
I spied a light on my left, about a furlong away. It might be a case of 
sickness ; what else it was likely to be—in so rustic a neighbourhood, and at such 
an ungodly time of the morning—was beyond my fancy. A faint sound of singing 
became audible, and gradually swelled as I drew near, until at last I could make 
out the words, which were singularly appropriate both to the hour and to the 
condition of the singers. “The cock may craw, the day may daw,” they sang ; 
and sang it with such laxity both in time and tune, and such sentimental 
complaisance in the expression, as assured me they had got far into the third 
bottle at least. 

I found a plain rustic cottage by the wayside, of the sort called double, with 
a signboard over the door; and, the lights within streaming forth and somewhat 
mitigating the darkness of the morning, I was enabled to decipher the inscription: 
“The Hunters’ Tryst, by Alexander Hendry. Porter, Ales, and British Spirits. Beds.” 

My first knock put a period to the music, and a voice challenged tipsily from 
within. 

“Who goes there?” it said; and I replied, “ A lawful traveller.” 

Immediately after, the door was unbarred by a company of the tallest lads my 
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eyes had ever rested 
on, all astonishingly 
drunk and very de- 
cently dressed, and 
one (who was perhaps 
the drunkest of the 
lot) carrying a tallow 
candle, from which 
he impartially — be- 
dewed the clothes of 
the whole company. 
As soon as I saw 
them I could not 
help smiling to my- 
self to remember the 
anxiety with which I 
had approached. 
They received me 
and my _hastily-con- 
cocted story, that I 
had been walking 
from Peebles and had 
lost my way, with 
incoherent benignity ; 
jostled me among 
them into the room 
where they had been 
\ sitting, a plain hedge- 

‘*He turned upon me a countenance not much less broad than his back.” row alehouse parlour, 

with a roaring fire in 

the chimney and a prodigious number of empty bottles on the floor; and 
informed me that I was made, by this reception, a temporary member of the 
Six-Feet-High Club, an athletic society of young men in a good station, who 
made of the Hunters’ Tryst a frequent resort. They told me I had intruded on 
an “all-night sitting,” following upon an “all-day Saturday tramp” of forty miles ; 
and that the members would all be up and “as right as ninepence” for the 
noonday service at some neighbouring church—Collingwood, if memory serves 
me right. At this I could have laughed, but the moment seemed ill chosen. 
For, though six feet was their standard, they all exceeded that measurement 
considerably ; and I tasted again some of the sensations of childhood, as I looked 
up to all these lads from a lower plane, and wondered what they would do 
next. But the Six-Footers, if they were very drunk, proved no less kind. The 
landlord and servants of the Hunters’ Tryst were in bed and asleep long ago. 
Whether by natural gift or acquired habit, they could suffer pandemonium to reign all 
over the house and yet- lie ranked in the kitchen like Egyptian mummies, only 
that the sound of their snoring rose and fell ceaselessly, like the drone of a bagpipe. 
Here the Six-Footers invaded them—in their citadel, so to speak ; counted the bunks 
and the sleepers; proposed to put me in bed to one of the lasses, proposed to 
have one of the lasses out to make room for me, fell over chairs and made noise 
enough to waken the dead: the whole illuminated by the same young torch-bearer, 
but now with two candles, and rapidly beginning to look like a man in a snowstorm. 
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At last a bed was found for me, my clothes were hung out to dry before the 
parlour fire, and I was mercifully left to my repose. 

I awoke about nine with the sun shining in my eyes. The landlord came at 
my summons, brought me my clothes dried and decently brushed, and gave me 
the good news that the Six-Feet-High Club were all abed and sleeping off their 
excesses. Where they were bestowed was a puzzle to me, until (as I was strolling 
about the garden patch waiting for breakfast) I came on a barn door, and, looking 
in, saw all the red faces mixed in the straw like plums in a cake. Quoth the 
stalwart maid who brought me my porridge and bade me “eat them while they 
were hot,” “Ay, they were a’ on the ran-dan last nicht! Hout! they’re fine lads, 
and they’ll be nane the waur of it. Forby Farbes’s coat: I dinna see wha’s to get 
the creish off that!” she added, with a sigh; in which, identifying Forbes as the 
torch-bearer, I mentally joined. 

It was a brave morning when I took the road; the sun shone, spring seemed 
in the air, it smelt like April or May, and some over-venturous birds sang in the 
coppices as I went by. I had plenty to think of, plenty to be grateful for, that 
gallant morning; and yet I had a twitter at my heart. ‘To enter the city by 
daylight might be compared to marching on a battery ; every face that I confronted 
would threaten me like the muzzle of a gun; and it came into my head suddenly 
with how much better a countenance I should be able to do it if I could but 
improvise a companion. Hard by Merchiston, I was so fortunate as to observe a 
bulky gentleman in broadcloth and gaiters, stooping with his head almost between 
his knees before a stone wall. Seizing occasion by the forelock, I drew up as I 
came alongside and inquired what he had found to interest him. 

He turned upon me a countenance not much less broad than his back. 

“Why, sir,” he replied, “I was even marvelling at my own _ indefeasible 
stupeedity : that I should walk this way every week of my life, weather permitting, 
and should never before have zofticed that stone,” touching it at the same time 
with a goodly oak staff. 

I followed the indication. The stone, which had been built sideways into the 
wall, offered traces of heraldic sculpture. At once there came a wild idea into 
my mind: his appearance tallied with Flora’s description of Mr. Robbie; a 
knowledge of heraldry would go far to clinch the proof; and what could be more 
desirable than to scrape an informal acquaintance with the man whom I must 
approach next day with my tale of the drovers, and whom I yet wished to please? 
I stooped in turn. 

‘“A chevron,” 
does it not?” 

“Yes, sir, it does; you are right,” said he: “it does look like Douglas; 
though, without the tinctures, and the whole thing being so battered and broken 
up, who shall venture an opinion? But allow me to be more personal, sir. In 
these degenerate days I am astonished you should disp!ay so much proficiency.” 

“Oh, I was well grounded in my youth by an old gentleman, a friend of my 
family, and I may say my guardian,” said I; “but I have forgotten it since. God 
forbid I should delude you into thinking me a herald, sir! I am only an 
ungrammatical amateur.” 


I said; “on a chief three mullets? Looks like Douglas, 


“And a little modesty does no harm even in a herald,” says my new 
acquaintance graciously. 

In short, we fell together on our onvrazd way, and maintained very amicable 
discourse along what remained of the country road, past the suburbs, and on into 
the streets of the New Town, which was as deserted and silent as a city of the dead. 
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The shops were closed, no vehicle ran, cats sported in the midst of the sunny 
causeway; and our steps and voices re-echoed from the quiet houses. It was the 
high-water, full and strange, of that weekly trance to which the city of Edinburgh 
is subjected: the apotheosis of the Sawdat2; and I confess the spectacle wanted 
not grandeur, however much it may- have lacked cheerfulness. There are few 
religious ceremonies more imposing. As we thus walked and talked in a public 
seclusion, the bells broke -out ringing through all the bounds of the city, and the 
streets began immediately to be thronged with decent church-goers. 

“Ah!” said my companion, “there are the bells! Now, sir, as you are a 
stranger, I must offer you the hospitality of my pew. I do not know whether 
you are at all used with our Scottish form; but in case you are not, I will find 
your places for you; and Dr. Henry Gray, of St. Mary’s (under whom I sit), is 
as good a preacher as we have to show you.” 

This put me in a quandary. It was a degree of risk I was scarce prepared for. 
Dozens of people, who might pass me by in the street with no more than a 
second look, would go on from the second to the third, and from that to a final 
recognition, if I were set before them, immobilised in a pew, during the whole 
time of service. An unlucky turn of the head would suffice to arrest their 
attention. ‘Who is that?” they would think: “surely, I should know him!” and, 
a church being the place in all the world where one has least to think of, it was 
ten to one they would end by remembering me before the benediction. However, 
my mind was made up: I thanked my obliging friend, and placed myself at 
his disposal. 

Our way now led us into the north-east quarter of the town, among pleasant 
new faubourgs, to a decent new church of a good size, where I was soon seated 
by the side of my good Samaritan, and looked upon by a whole congregation of 
menacing faces. At first the possibility of danger kept me awake; but by the time 
I had assured myself there was none to be apprehended, and the service was 
not in the least likely to be enlivened by the arrest of a French spy, I had to 
resign myself to the task of listening to Dr. Henry Gray. 

As we moved out, after this ordeal was over, my friend was at once surrounded 
and claimed by his acquaintance of the congregation; and I was rejoiced to hear 
him addressed by the expected name of Robbie. 

So soon as we were clear of the crowd—‘“ Mr. Robbie?” said I, bowing. 

“The very same, sir,” said he. 

“Tf I mistake not, a lawyer?” 

“A writer to his Majesty’s Signet, at your service.” 

“Tt seems we were predestined to be acquaintances!” I exclaimed. “I have 
here a card in my pocket intended for you. It is from my family lawyer. It was 
his last word, as I was leaving, to ask to be remembered kindly, and to trust you 
would pass over so informal an introduction.” 

And I offered him the card. 

“Ay, ay, my old friend Daniel!” says he, looking on the card. “And how 
does my old friend Daniel ?” 

I gave a favourable view of Mr. Romaine’s health. 

“Well, this is certainly a whimsical incident,” he continued. ‘And since we 
are thus met already—and so much to my advantage !—the simplest thing will be 


to prosecute the acquaintance instantly. Let me propose a_ snack between 
sermons, a bottle of my particular green seal—and when nobody is looking, we 
can talk blazons, Mr. Dulcie !”—which was the name I then used and had already 


incidentally mentioned, in the vain hope of provoking a return in kind. 



































“He was squiring her, with the utmost dignity.” 
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“T beg your pardon, sir: do I understand you to invite me to your house ?” 
said I. 

“That was the idea I was trying to convey,” said he. ‘We have the name of 
hospitable people up here, and I would like you to try mine.” 

“Mr. Robbie, I shall hope to try it some day, but not yet,” I replied. “I 
hope you will not misunderstand me. My business, which brings me to your city, 
is of a peculiar kind. ‘Till you shall have heard it, ana, indeed, till its issue is 
known, I should feel as *f I had stolen your invitation.” 

“Well, well,” said he, a little sobered, “it must be as you wish, though you 
would hardly speak otherwise if you had committed homicide! Mine is the loss, 
I must eat alone; a very pernicious thing for a person of my habit of body, 
content myself with a pint of skinking claret, and meditate the discourse. But 
about this business of yours: if it is so parteicular as all that, it will doubtless 
admit of no delay.” 


? 


“JT must confess, sir, it presses,” I acknowledged. 

“Then, let us say to-morrow at half-past eight in the morning,” said he; “and 
I hope, when your mind is at rest (and it does you much honour to take it as 
you do), that you will sit down with me to the postponed meal, not forgetting the 
bottle. You have my address?” he added, and gave it me—which was the only 
thing I wanted. 

At last, at the level of York Place, we parted with mutual civilities, and I 
was free to pursue my way, through the mobs of people returning from church, to 
my lodgings in St. James’s Square. 

Almost at the house door, whom should I overtake but my landlady in a 
dress of gorgeous severity, and dragging a prize in her wake: no less than Rowley, 
with the cockade in his hat, and a smart pair of tops to his boots! When I said 
he was in the lady’s wake, I spoke but in metaphor. As a matter of fact, he was 
squiring her, with the utmost dignity, on his arm; and I followed them up the 
stairs, smiling to myself. 

Both were quick to salute me as soon as I was perceived, and Mrs. McRankine 
inquired where I had been. I told her boastfully, giving her the name of the 
church and the divine, and ignorantly supposing I should have gained caste. But 
she soon opened my eyes. In the roots of the Scottish character there are knots 
and contortions that not only no stranger can understand, but no stranger can 
follow ; he walks among explosives ; and his best course is to throw himself upon 
their mercy—“ Just as I am, without one plea,” a citation from one of the lady’s 
favourite hymns. 

The sound she made was unmistakable in meaning, though it was impossible to 
be written down; and I at once executed the manceuvre I have recommended. 

“You must remember, I am a perfect stranger in your city,” said I. “If I 
have done wrong, it was in mere ignorance, my dear lady; and this afternoon, if 
you will be so good as to take me, I shall accompany yow.” 

But she was not to be pacified at the moment, and departed to her own 
quarters murmuring. 

“ Well, Rowley,” said I; “and have you been to church?” 

“If you please, sir,” he said. 

“Well, you have not been any less unlucky than I have,” I returned. “ And 
how did you get on with the Scottish form ?” 

“Well, sir, it was pretty ‘ard, the form was, and reether narrow,” he replied. 
“JT don’t know w’y it is, but it seems to me like as if things were a good bit 
changed since William Wallace! ‘That was a main queer church she took me to, 
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Mr. Anne! I don’t know as I could have sat it out, if she ’adn’t ’a’ give me 
peppermints. She ain’t a bad one at bottom, the old girl; she do pounce a bit, 
and she do worry, but, law bless you, Mr. Anne, it ain’t nothink really—she 
don’t mean it. W’y, she was down on me like a ’undredweight of bricks this 
morning. You see, last night she ’ad me in to supper, and, I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I took the freedom of playing her a chune or two, She didn’t mind a 
bit ; so this morning I began to play to myself, and she flounced in, and flew up, 
and carried on no end about Sunday !” 

“You see, Rowley,” said I, “they’re all mad up here, and you have to 
humour them. See, and don’t quarrel with Mrs. McRankine; and, above all, 
don’t argue with her, or you'll get the worst of it. Whatever she says, touch your 
forelock and say, ‘If you please!’ or ‘I beg pardon, ma’am.’ And let me tell 
you one thing: I am sorry, but you have to go to church with her again this 
afternoon. ‘That’s duty, my boy !” 

As I had foreseen, the bells had scarce begun before Mrs. McRankine presented 
herself to be our escort, upon which I sprang up with readiness and offered 
her my arm. Rowley followed behind. I was beginning to grow accustomed to 
the risks of my stay in Edinburgh, and it even amused me to confront a new 
churchful. I confess the amusement did not last until the end; for if Dr. 
Gray were long, Mr. McCraw was not only longer, but more incoherent, and 
the matter of his sermon (which was a direct attack, apparently, on all the 
Churches of the world, my own among the number), where it had not the tonic 
quality of personal insult, rather inclined me to slumber. But I braced myself 
for my life, kept up Rowley with the end of a pin, and came through it awake, 
but no more. 

Bethiah was quite conquered by this “mark of grace,” though, I am_ afraid, 
she was also moved by more worldly considerations. The first is, the lady had 
not the least objection to go to church on the arm of an elegantly dressed young 
gentleman, and be followed by a spruce servant with a cockade in his hat. I 
could see it by the way she took possession of us, found us the places in the 
Bible, whispered to me the name of the minister, passed us lozenges, which I (for 
my part) handed on to Rowley, and at each fresh attention stole a little glance 
about the church to make sure she was observed. Rowley was a pretty boy; you 
will pardon me, if I also remembered that I was a favourable-looking young man. 
When we grow elderly, how the room brightens, and begins to look as it ought 
to look, on the entrance of youth, grace, health, and comeliness! You do not 
want them for yourself, perhaps not even for your son, but you look on smiling ; 
and when you recall their images—again, it is with a smile. I defy you to see on 
think of them and not smile with an infinite and intimate, but quite impersonal, 
pleasure. Well, either I know nothing of women, or that was the case with 
Bethiah McRankine. She had been to church with a cockade behind her, on the 
one hand ; on the other, her house was brightened by the presence of a pair of 
good-looking young fellows of the other sex, who were always pleased and deferential 
in her society and accepted her views as final. 

These were sentiments to be encouraged ; and, on the way home from church— 
if church it could be called—I adopted a most insidious device to magnify her 
interest. I took her into the confidence, that is, of my love affair, and I had no 
sooner mentioned a young lady with whom my affections were engaged than she 
turned upon me a face of awful gravity. 

“Ts she bonny ?” she inquired. 

I gave her full assurances upon that. 
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“To what denoamination does she beloang ?” came next, and was so unexpected 
as almost to deprive me of breath. 

“Upon my word, ma’am, I have never inquired,” cried I; “I only know that 
she is a heartfelt Christian, and that is enough.” 

“Ay!” she sighed, “if she has the root of the maitter! There’s a remnant 
practically in most of the denoaminations, ‘There’s some in the McGlashanites, 
and some in the Glassites, and mony in the McMillanites, and there’s a leeven 
even in the Estayblishment.” 

““T have known some very good Papists even, if you go to that,” said I. 

“Mr. Dulcie, think shame to yoursel’!” she cried. 

“Why, my dear madam! I only——” I began. 

“You shouldnae jest in sairious maitters,” she interrupted. 

On the whole, she entered into what I chose to tell her of our idyll with 
avidity, like a cat licking her whiskers over a dish of cream; and, strange to say 
—and so expansive a passion is that of love!—that I derived a perhaps equal 
satisfaction from confiding in that breast of iron. It made an immediate bond: 
from that hour we seemed to be welded into a family party; and I had little 
difficulty in persuading her to join us and to preside over our tea-table. Surely 
there was never so ill-matched a trio as Rowley, Mrs. McRankine, and _ the 
Viscount Anne! But I am of the Apostle’s way, with a difference: all things to 
all women! When I cannot please a woman, hang me in my cravat ! 


RosERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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O cover the whole field of yachting in one short article is far beyond my 
powers. I will, however, take up that branch of the sport with which I am 
especially familiar—that of cruising off soundings in a sailing vessel—in the 

hope that the result of my observations may not be without interest to others. 

My experience in a deep-sea yacht has been confined to schooners, in which 
rig I have made one cruise up the Mediterranean in the winter of 1895, one 
passage across the Atlantic in the autumn of 1895, and one tour to the West Indies 
and South America in the winter and spring of 1895-6, besides several shorter trips 
along the American coast lying between Florida and Halifax. Several deep-sea 
voyages in square riggers may also be credited to my score. 

There is one point the amateur must weigh well and fully determine before he 
goes into yachting, and that is the particular form of the sport he wishes to enjoy. 

He should ask himself: “Is it pleasure yachting on the coast I desire, with (in 
England) Cowes week, ladies’ luncheons, a good chef (who may get seasick), and 
(in America) entertaining at Newport and Bar Harbour, with the New York Yacht 
Club cruise in August, and short trips along the coast; having at my disposal 
all the other accessories of a well-run marine villa? Or do I prefer the glories of 
racing, which mean a lot of excitement, a large crew, heavy expenses for sails and 
repairs, unlimited carrying of sail with its attendant risks at times, which, if I was 
a captain of a merchant vessel, would lose me my certificate, if not my ship?” (If 
so, he will be largely in the hands of his sailing master and designer, and will get little 
satisfaction out of the actual working of his own ship, and nothing in the way of 
actual command.) Or, lastly, “ Shall I cut adrift from my base, and seek my pleasure 
in distant seas and along remote shores, where, in the sense of independence, of 
a single-handed struggle against storms and the dangers of unfamiliar navigation, 
and in the seeing of strange lands and new people, must be sought the compensation 
for the sacrifices these wider flights entail?” 

It is for him who answers “ yes” to the last question that my words are written. 

Although, of course, you would as a racing and sporting man give your personal 
attention to many details, still you cannot wholly control them all, and will find 
yourself dropping back for advice on your subordinates and employees. 

My conception of yachting is that which I have evolved from several years of 
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experience ; and while I have tested more or less practically the various branches 
of the art, I wish in this article to give some simple ideas as to yachting off 
soundings and under sail. 

To me the matter of off-shore cruising, as touching the owner, divides itself 
under three heads, which may be briefly described as follows :— 

First, there is the man who is a mere passenger on board his own boat. ‘To 
him the will of his sailing-master is law. No matter what his inclination, or the 
condition of wind and sea, he is governed entirely by the personal views, not to 
say personal wishes or “ whims” of his sailing-master, as to where, when and how 
the yacht goes. Such a man should give up all idea of yachting. He will get 
humiliation, possibly salutary, but he will assuredly gain neither profit nor pleasure 
afloat. 

Then, secondly, there is the man who wants to be in one place one day and 
another, however remote, the next. He brooks no failure of his plans, and admits 
no meteorological control, outside of his own needs. For this man’s requirements, 
the best thing is a mail steamer. He should not attempt yachting. 

I do not wish you to think that any strictures are implied against those who 
go to the deep sea in steam yachts. Many of them are among the best of seamen, 
and are well able to take their vessels to any part of the world. Nevertheless, I 
am sure that if these men have ever had the experience of a voyage in command 
of their own vessel under sail, they will look back upon it as one of the 
pleasantest and most interesting episodes of their lives. 

I well remember, as we were entering the harbour of Boston in October of 
1895, twenty-five days out from Falmouth, England, that my two companions 
came and said: “ We do not want to go ashore. Is there not water enough in the 
tanks? Can we not turn round and go back to England?” We had had a rough 
trip of it, too, and we had been knocked about considerably ; but, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, they had both taken a keen interest in the ship and all that was 
going on on board, and they justly counted the pleasures of the voyage as greater 
than the pains. 

The third manner of yachtsman, cf whom I was speaking, is he who in reality 
commands his own vessel: who knows seamanship, navigation and pilotage, not 
only theoretically, but practically ; who, although for convenience employing a 
“skipper” in nominal charge, yet himself directs the movements of his vessel, 
supervises her organisation, and looks out for the safety, welfare and happiness of 
his crew. It is he who will get all the pleasure there is to be had out of cruising 
under sail, in spite of the discouragements, anxieties and vexations, which occasionally 
follow upon assumption of responsibility. 

A man must have a love for the sea born in him to enjoy long voyages. I 
should strongly advise every one contemplating such a venture to test himself 
thoroughly, before he embarks on a protracted trip. I myself made several 
voyages to the West Indies and Europe in a square-rigged ship, before I ventured 
out in command of my own vessel, with the assurance, born of knowledge, that I 
should enjoy it. 

The choice of one’s messmates should be made with great care. A charming 
companion in a country house or at a club, who apparently is always jolly and 
pleasant, may turn out selfish and unpleasant when on board a small vessel, 
hove-to in a gale of wind, the yacht trying to see if she can stand upright on her 
bow or stern with each successive toss, the skylights battened down, the cabin 
damp, and some doubt existing in your mind as to where the lunch is coming 
from, or whether it will stay on the table long enough for you to eat it when it 
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does appear. These things are certainly trying to a man’s temper: but few will 
stand the test. When one does, you can take him anywhere with confidence. I 
was fortunate enough on my last voyage to have three comrades, who fought, 
argued and made it up again. When we reached New York on our return, they 
all expressed their readiness to go around the world with me. They have been 
tried, and not found wanting. As, in a gale off the Bermudas, the Yampa was 
swept by a green sea, all her boats carried away, and her skylights, in spite of the 
heavy oaken shutters, broken in as if made of putty, so that the cabin was flooded 
three feet deep, they all did their best to help, and I never heard a word of 
complaint, although two had all their clothes drenched, and it was several days 
before they could get them dried. 

But such experiences come to all who go down to the sea in ships, and in 
them one has a fund of reminiscences that are of never-ending interest, as one 
goes over them with one’s companions of those eventful days. It may at times 
bore others, who were not present on the momentous occasion, to hear how _L—— 
took an observation of the sun, and on working it out found the yacht in the 
middle of South America ; and, after vainly trying to get her out, came to the wise 
conclusion, in spite of the arguments of his messmates to the contrary, that South 
America had sunk, like the lost continent of Atlantis, and that the yacht was 
where the navigator plotted her. . Such events are what relieve the dulness and 
tediousness of a long sea voyage. 

Of incident there is plenty. What more exciting can one ask than a reefing 
job at night, in a freshening gale? The big mainsail strains and flaps, while all 
hands work tooth and nail. The yacht strives to stand on both ends at once. 
The white water glistens alongside. ‘The spray flies into your face, and the squalls 
strike harder and harder. ‘This is an experience which, once had, is never to be 
forgotten. If one is in a stout vessel, as well found as all yachts should be, you 
can go through it with but little anxiety. Then, when the wind comes on harder 
and harder, compelling you to heave-to, what a sense of security you feel, as you 
note how easily she lies under a goose-winged main trysail, fore staysail with the 
bonnet out, and with a couple of oil bags to windward ! 

This brings me to a part of my subject on which I cannot express myself too 
strongly to the prospective deep-sea yachtsman; and that is the fitting out of a 
vessel for off-shore work. Nothing in the way of rigging, sails, etc., can be too 
good. Remember that, if you have a breakdown at sea, there is no port under 
your lee to run into for repairs, and on the stoutness of your gear may depend at 
times the lives of your guests, your crew and yourself. I should advise you to 
give these matters your personal supervision, even if at first you know little about 
them. It is wonderful how much you will learn in a short time, that will be 
invaluable to you in the future. 

In provisioning care also should be taken. ‘There is much put on a yacht for 
which there is no use. One wants good plain food at sea, and not French cooking. 
You must remember that a few days out will find you at the end of your fresh 
provisions, since the ice capacity of most sailing yachts is very limited. Try and 
have as much variety as possible in your diet, and avoid fancy indigestible food. 

In the selection of your crew pains also should be taken to secure sober, 
willing men. Nothing is more annoying in a foreign port, where you give your 
crew liberty, than to have them come back drunk, or yourself to be summoned 
to appear before a magistrate owing to some disturbance caused by your men. In 
English yachts, I believe, the method is to let the crew find their own stores. 
In Americans it is different. I do not propose to enter into an argument as to 
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which is the better plan; but I should think under the American plan you could 
control what goes on in the forecastle with greater effect. 

The discipline of the ship at sea should be of the strictest,—kind, but just. 
Good judgment should always govern. Compel prompt obedience and respect ; 
but remember that your men are human, and call them out at night, or for shifting 
sail, as little as possible. Above all things keep your temper! 

An owner’s relations with his officers should be well defined. Although he 
should insist upon his right to command, and to have proper respect shown to 
him on all occasions, still he must support them, and grant them ample authority 
to maintain discipline. The best owner is he who, although commanding his own 
ship in every respect, still makes the least display of his authority. The routine 
duties of the vessel must be carried out by the master and mates, with as little 
interference as possible; but the owner should, at the same time, stamp everything 
with his own individuality. 

Insist that the traditional respect be paid at all times to the quarter-deck by 
both guests and crew. The quarter-deck is for the owner and his guests; the 
waist is for the officers, and the forecastle is for the crew. If these points are 
once well established, it is wonderful how happy and comfortable your little ship 
will become. Nowhere else is it so necessary to draw the line between the rights 
of one and the privileges of another. Once let your crew get out of hand, and 
the whole efficiency of the yacht is lost, and the comfort of every one on board 
is disturbed. I have learnt this lesson by bitter experience. 

Another matter that I do not think yachtsmen pay enough attention to, is 
their social duties on visiting a foreign port. Most yachtsmen are members of 
some recognised club, and many are Naval Reserve men, or otherwise indirectly 
connected with their Government. On entering a foreign harbour, aside from the 
perfunctory visit to one’s consul to collect mail, etc., I have always found it wise 
to call on the various authorities, such as the Senior Naval Officer present, the 
Captain of the Port, (in colonial places,) the Governor, etc. If the individual is 
not found congenial, nothing need come of it; but some of my _pleasantest 
acquaintances have developed out of such visits, and many a port which promised 
to be dull and uninteresting has through them proved so attractive that we hated 
to have the sailing day arrive. Aside from social enjoyment there is a useful side 
to such acquaintanceship, for at times affairs take such a shape, that friendly 
relations with those in authority are not only most useful, but even of great 
importance. 

I can only hope that these few hints of mine may be of some use to amateurs, 
both experienced and inexperienced, and that their cruises may prove as pleasant 
and profitable, for health and amusement, as mine have been. 


R. S. PALMER. 
New York Yacht Club. 











THE MAN WHO INTERVENED. 


HE atmosphere of the room in which Sergius Blake was 
sitting seemed to him strange and cold. As he looked 
round it he could imagine that a light mist invaded it 
stealthily, like miasma rising from some sinister marsh. 

There was surely a cloud about the electric light that gleamed 
in the ceiling, a cloud sweeping in feathery white flakes across 
the faces of the pictures upon the wall. Even the familiar 
furniture seemed to loom out faintly, with a gaunt and 
grotesque aspect, from shadows less real, yet more fearful, 
than any living forms could be. 

Sergius stared round him slowly, pressing his strong lips together. When he 
concentrated his gaze upon any one thing—a table, a sofa, a chair—the cloud 
faded and the object stood out clearly before his eyes. Yet always the rest of the 
room seemed to lie in mist and in shadows. He knew that this dim atmosphere 
did not really exist, that it was projected by his mind. Yet it troubled him, and 
added a dull horror to his thoughts, which moved again and again, in persistent 
promenade, round one idea. 

The hour was seven o'clock of an autumn night. Darkness lay over London, 
and rain made a furtive music on roofs and pavements. Sergius Blake listened to 
the drops upon the panes of his windows. ‘They seemed to beckon him forth, 
to tell him that it was time to exchange thought for action. He had come to a 
definite and tremendous resolution. He must now carry it out. 

He got up slowly from his chair, and, with the movement, the mist seemed to 
gather itself together in the room and to disappear. It passed away, evaporating 
among the pictures and ornaments, the prayer rugs and divans. A clearness and 
an insight came to Sergius. He stood still by the piano, on which he rested one 
hand lightly, and listened. The raindrops pattered close by. Beyond them rose 
the dull music of the evening traffic of New Bond Street, in which thoroughfare 
he lived. As he stood thus at attention, his young and handsome face seemed 
carved in stone. His lips were set in a hard and straight line. His dark grey 
eyes stared, like eyes in a photograph. ‘The muscles of his long-fingered hands 
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were tense and knotted. He was in 
evening dress, and had been engaged 
to dine in Curzon Street, but he had 
written a hasty note to say that he 
was ill and could not come. Another 
appointment claimed him. He _ had 
made it for himself. 

Presently, lifting his 
hand from the piano, 
he took up a_ small 

leather case from 

‘a table that stood 
near, opened it 
and drew out a 
revolver. He 
examined it carefully. 
Two chambers were 
loaded. They would 
be enough. He put 
on his long overcoat 
and slipped the re- 
volver into his left 
breast pocket. His 
heart could beat 
against it there. 

Fach time his heart 
pulsed Sergius seemed 
to hear the silence of 
another heart. 

And now, though 
his mind was quite 
clear, and the mists 
and shadows had 
slunk away, his familiar room looked very peculiar to him. Even the chair in 
which he generally sat wore the aspect of a stranger. Was the wall-paper really 
blue? Sergius went up close to it and examined it narrowly, and then he drew 
back and laughed softly, like a child. In the sound of his laugh irresponsibility 
chimed. “What is the cab fare to Phillimore Place, Kensington?” he thought, 
searching in his waistcoat pocket. “Two shillings.” He put the coin carefully 
in the ticket-pocket of his overcoat, buttoned the coat up slowly, took his hat and 
stick, and drew on a pair of lavender gloves. Just then a new thought seemed 
to strike him, and he glanced down at his hands. 

“Lavender gloves for such a deed!” he murmured. For a moment he paused 
irresolute, even partially unbuttoned them. But then he smiled and shook his 
head. In some way the gloves would not be wholly inappropriate. Sergius cast 
one final glance round the room. 

“ When I stand here again,” he said aloud, “I shall be a criminal—a criminal !” 

He repeated the last word, as if trying thoroughly to realise its meaning. 

Then he opened the door swiftly and went out on to the staircase. 

Just as he was putting a hasty foot upon the first stair, a man out in the street 
touched his electric bell. Its thin tinkling cry made Sergius start and _ hesitate. 
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In the semi-twilight he waited, his hands deep in his pockets, his silk hat 
tilted slightly over his eyes. ‘The porter tramped along the passage below. The 
hall door opened, and a deep and strong voice asked, rather anxiously and 
breathlessly — 

“Ts Mr. Blake at home ?” 

“T rather think he’s gone out, sir.” 

“ No—surely : how long ago?” 

“T don’t know, sir. He may be in. I'll see.” : 

“Do--do—quickly. If he’s in, say I must see him—Mr. Endover. But you 
know my name.” 

“Ves, sit.’ 

The porter, mounting the stone staircase, suddenly came upon Sergius standing 
there like a stone figure. 

“Tord, sir!” he ejaculated. You give me a start!” His voice was loud from 
astonishment. 

“ Hush!” Sergius whispered. “Go down at once and say that I’ve gone out!” 

The man turned to obey, but Anthony Endover was half way up the stairs. 

“It’s all right,” he exclaimed, as he met the porter. 

He had passed him in an instant, and arrived at the place where Sergius was 
standing. 

“Sergius,” he cried, and there was a great music of relief in his voice. 
“Hullo! now youre not going out.” 

“Ves, I am, Anthony.” 

“ But I want to talk to you tremendously. Where are you going ?” 

“To dine with the Venables’ in Curzon Street.” 

“T met young Venables just now, and he said you’d written that you were ill 
and couldn’t come. He asked me to fill your place.” 

Sergius muttered a “ Damn!” under his breath. 

“ Well, come in for a minute,” he said, attempting no excuse. 

He turned round slowly and re-entered his flat, followed by Endover. 


HE. 


For some years Endover had been Sergius Blake’s close friend. ‘They had left Eton 
at the same time, and had been at Oxford together. Their intimacy, born in the 
playing fields, grew out of its cricket and football stage as their minds developed, 
and the world of thought opened like a holy of holies—beyond the world of action. 
They both passed behind the veil, but Anthony went farther than Sergius. Yet 
this slight separation did not lead to alienation, but merely caused the admiration 
of Sergius for his friend to be mingled with respect. He looked up to 
Anthony. Recognising that his friend’s mind was more thoughtful than his own, 
while his passions were far stronger than Anthony’s, he grew to lean upon 
Anthony, to claim his advice sometimes, to follow it often. Anthony was _ his 
mentor, and thought he knew instinctively all the workings of Sergius’ mind and 
all the possibilities of his nature. The mother of Sergius was a Russian and a 
great heiress. Soon after he left Oxford, she died. His father had been killed by 
an accident when he was a child. So he was rich, free, young, in London, with 
no one to look after him, until Anthony Endover, who had meanwhile taken orders, 
was attached as fourth or fifth curate to a smart West End church, and came to 
live in lodgings in George Street, Hanover Square. 
VoL. XII.—No. 51. 
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Then, as Sergius laughingly said, he had a father confessor on the premises, 
Yet to-night he had bidden his porter to tell a lie in order to keep his father 
confessor out. ‘The lie had been vain. Sergius led the way morosely into his 
drawing-room, and turned on the light. Anthony walked up to the fire, and stretched 
his tall, athletic figure in its long ebon coat. His firm throat rose out of a jam-pot 
collar, but his thin, strongly-marked face rather suggested an intellectual Hercules 
than a Mayfair parson, and neither his voice nor his manner was tinged with what 
so many people consider the true clericalism. 

For all that he was a splendid curate, as his rector very well knew. 

Now he stood by the fire for a minute in silence, while Sergius moved uneasily 
about the room. Presently he turned round. 

“It’s beastly wet,” he said, in a melodious, ringing voice. ‘The black dog is 
on me to-night, Sergius.” 

“Oh!” 

“You don’t want to go out really,” Anthony continued, looking narrowly at his 
friend’s curiously rigid face. 

“Ves, ft do.” 

“Not to Curzon Street. They’ve filled up your place. I told Venables to ask 
Montgomery. I knew he was disengaged to-night. Besides, you’re seedy.” 

Sergius frowned. 

“Tm all right again now,” he said coldly, “and I particularly wished to go. 
You needn’t have been so deuced anxious to make the number right.” 

“Well, it’s done now. And I can’t say I’m sorry, because I want to have a 
talk with you. I say, Serge, take off those lavender gloves, pull off your coat, let’s 
send out for some dinner, and have a comfortable evening together in here. I’ve 
had a hard day’s work, and I want a rest.” 

“T must go out presently.” 

“ After dinner, then.” 

“ Before ten o’clock.” 

** Say eleven.” 

“No, that’s too late.” 

A violent, though fleeting expression of anxiety crossed Endover’s face. Then 
with a smile he said,— 

“All right. Shall I ring the bell and order some dinner to be sent in from 
Galton’s ?” 

“Tf you like. I’m not hungry.” 

am.” 

Anthony summoned the servant and gave the order. Then he turned again 
to Sergius. 

“Here, I'll help you off with your coat,” he said 

But Sergius moved away. 

“No, thanks; I’ll do it. There are some cigarettes on the mantelpiece.” 

Anthony went to get one. As he was taking it he looked into the mirror over 
the fireplace, and saw Sergius, while removing his overcoat, transfer something from 
it to the left breast pocket of his evening coat. 

He wanted still to feel his heart beat against that tiny weapon, still to hear, 
with each pulse of his own heart, the silence, not yet alive, but so soon to be 
alive, of that other heart. 

And, as Anthony glanced into the mirror, he said to himself, “I was right !” 

He withdrew his eyes from the glass and lit his cigarette. Sergius joined him. 

“T'm in the blues to-night,” Anthony said, puffing at his cigarette. 
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“ Are you?” 

“Yes: been down in the East End. The misery there is ghastly.” 

“Tt’s just as bad in the West End, only different in kind. You're smoking 
your cigarette all down one side.” 

Anthony took it out of his mouth and threw it into the grate. He lit two or 
three matches, but held them so badly that they went out before he could ignite 
another cigarette. Finally, inwardly cursing his nerves that made his hasty actions 
belie the determined calm of his face, he dropped the cigarette. 

“T don’t think I'll smoke before dinner,” he said. ‘Ah! here it is. And 
wine—champagne—that’s good for you !” 

“JT shan’t drink it. I hate to drink alone.” 

“You shan’t drink alone, then.” 

“ What d’you mean?” 

“Tl drink with you.” 

“But you're a teetotaller.” 

“J don’t care to-night.” 

Anthony spoke briefly and firmly. Sergius was amazed. 

“What!” he said. ‘“ You're going to break your vow? You, a parson !” 

“Sometimes salvation lies in the breaking of a vow,” Anthony answered as 
they sat down. ‘‘ Have you never registered a silent vow?” 

Sergius looked at him hard in the eyes. 

“Ves,” he said, and in his voice there was the hint of a thrilling note. “ But 
I shan’t—I shouldn’t break it.” 

“T’ve known a soul saved alive by the breaking of a vow,” Anthony answered. 
“Give me some champagne.” 

Sergius—wondering, as much as the condition of his mind, possessed by one 
idea, would allow—filled his friend’s glass. Anthony began to eat, with a well- 
assumed hunger. | Sergius scarcely touched food, but drank a good deal of wine. 
The hands of the big oaken-cased clock that stood in a far corner of the room 
crawled slowly upon their round, recurring tour. Anthony’s eyes were often upon 
them, then moved with a swift directness, that was akin to passion, to the face of 
Sergius, which was always strangely rigid, like the painted face of a mask. 

“T sat by a woman to-day,” he said presently, “sat by her in an attic, that 
looked on to a narrow street full of rain, and watched her die.” 

“This morning ? ” 

Yes.” 

“And now she’s been out of the world seven or eight hours? Lucky 
woman !” 

“Ah, Sergius, but the mischief, the horror of it was that she wasn’t ready to 
go—not a bit ready.” 

Sergius suddenly smiled—a straight, glaring smile, over the sparkling champagne 
that he was lifting to his lips. 

“Yes, it’s devilish bad for a woman or a—man to be shot into another world 
before they’re prepared,” he said. “It must be—devilish bad.” 

“And how can we know that any one is thoroughly prepared ?” 

Sergius’ smile developed into a short laugh. 

“Tt’s easier to be certain who isn’t than who is,” he said. 

The eyes of Anthony fled to the clock face mechanically, and returned. 

“Death terrified me to-day, Sergius,” he said. “And it struck me that the 
most awful power that God has given to man is the power of setting death—like 
a dog—at another man.” 
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Sergius swallowed all the wine in his glass at a gulp. He was no _ longer 
smiling. His hand went up to his left side. 

“Tt may be awful,” he rejoined. “ But it’s grand. By Heaven! it’s magnificent.” 

He got up, as if excited, and moved about the room, while Anthony went on 
pretending to eat. After a minute or two Sergius sat down again. 

“ Power of any kind is a grand thing,” he said. 

“Only power for good.” 

“You're bound to say that. You’re a parson.” 

“TI only say what I really feel. You know that, Serge.” 

“Ah, you don’t understand.” 

Anthony looked at him with a sudden strong significance. 

“Part of a parson’s profession—the most important part—is to understand men 
who aren’t parsons.” 

“You think you understand men ?” 

“Some men.” 

“Me, for instance ? ” 

The question came abruptly, defiantly. Anthony seemed glad to answer it. 

“Well, yes, Sergius, I think I do thoroughly understand you. My great 
friendship alone might well make me do that.” 

The face of Sergius grew a little softer in expression. But he did not assent. 

“Perhaps it might blind you,” he said. 

*“T don’t think so.” 

“Well, then, now if you understand me, tell me- 

Sergius broke off suddenly. 

“This champagne is awfully good,” he said, filling his glass again. 

“ What were you going to say?” Anthony asked. 

“T don’t know,—nothing.” 

Anthony tried to conceal his disappointment. Sergius had seemed to be on 
the verge of overleaping the barrier which lay between them. Once that barrier 
was overleapt, or broken down, Anthony felt that the mission he had imposed 


» 





upon himself would stand a chance of being accomplished, that his gnawing anxiety 

would be laid to rest. But once more Sergius diffused around him a strange and 

cold atmosphere of violent and knowing reserve. He went away from the table 

and sat down close to the fire. From there he threw over his shoulder the remark,— 
“No man or woman ever understands another—really.” 


III. 


ANTHONY did not reply for a moment, and Sergius continued,— 

“ You, for instance, could never guess what I should do in certain circumstances.” 

“Such as——” 

“Oh, in a thousand things.” 

“T should have a shrewd idea.” 

NO,” 

Anthony did not contradict him, but got up from the dinner table and joined 
him by the fire, glass in hand. 

“T might not let you know how much I guessed, how much I knew.” 

Sergius laughed. 

“Oh, ignorance always surrounds itself with mystery,” he said, 

“ Knowledge need not go naked,” 
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Again the eyes of the two friends met in the firelight, and over the face of 
Sergius there ran a new expression. There was an awakening of wonder in it, but 
no uneasiness. Anxiety was far away from him that night. When passion has 
gripped a man—passion strong enough, resolute enough, to override all the prejudices 
of civilisation—all the promptings of the coward within us whose voice, whining, we 
name prudence, the semi-comprehension, the criticism of another man, cannot move 
him. Sergius wondered for an instant whether Anthony suspected against what his 
heart was beating. That was all. 

While he wondered, the clock chimed the half-hour after nine. He heard it. 
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*T shall have to go very soon,” he said. 

“You can’t. Just listen to the rain.” 

“Rain! What’s that got to do with it?” Sergius spoke with a sudden 
unutterable contempt. 

“Ring for another bottle of champagne,” Anthony replied. “This one is 
empty.” 

“ Well—for a parson and a teetotaller, I must say !’ 

Sergius rang the bell. A second bottle was opened. ‘The servant went out of 
the room. As he closed the door the wind sighed harshly against the window-panes, 
driving the rain before it. 


’ 


“ Rough at sea to-night,” Anthony said. 

The remark was an obvious one, but, as spoken, it sounded oddly furtive and 
full of hidden meaning. Sergius evidently found it so, for he said, 

“Why, whom d’you know that’s going to sea to-night?” 

Anthony was startled by the quick question, and replied almost nervously,— 

“ Nobody in particular—why should I ?” 

“T don’t know why, but I think you do.” 

“* People one knows cross the Channel every night almost.” 

“ Of course,” Sergius said indifferently. 

He glanced towards the clock, and again mechanically his hand went up, for a 
second, to his left breast. Anthony leaned forward in his chair quickly, and broke 
into speech. He had seen the stare at the clock face, the gesture. 

“It’s strange,” he said, “how people go out of our lives,—how friends 
and enemies !” 

“ Enemies !’ 


go, 


’ 


“Yes. I sometimes wonder which exit is the sadder. When a friend goes, with 
him goes, perhaps for ever, the chance of saying ‘I am your friend.’ When an 
enemy goes——” 

“Well, what then?” 

“With him goes, perhaps for ever too, the chance of saying, ‘I am not your 
enemy.’ ” 

“Pshaw! Parson’s talk, Anthony.” 

“No, Sergius, other men forgive besides parsons ; and other men, and _ parsons 
too, pass by their chances of forgiving.” 

“You're a whole Englishman, I’m only half an Englishman. ‘There’s something 
untamed in my blood, and I say—damn forgiveness ! ” 

“And yet you’ve forgiven.” 

“ Whom ?” 

“ Olga Mayne.” 

The face of Sergius did not change at the sound of this name, unless, perhaps, 
to a more fixed calm, a more still and pale coldness. 

“Olga is punished,” he said. “She is ruined.” 

“ Her ruin may be repaired.” 

Sergius smiled quietly. ‘“ You think so?” 

“Ves. Tell me, Sergius”—Anthony spoke with a strong earnestness, a strong 
excitement that he strove to conceal and hold in check—‘ you loved her?” 

“ Yes, I loved her—certainly.” 

“Vou will always love her?” 

“Since I’m not changeable, I dare say I shall.” 

Anthony’s thin, eager face brightened. A glow of warmth burned in his eyes 
and on his cheeks. 
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“Then you would wish her ruin repaired.” 

“Should 1?” 

“Tf you love her you must.” 

“How could it be repaired?” 

“ By her marriage with—Vernon.’ 

Anthony’s strong voice quivered before he pronounced the last word, and _ his 
eyes were alight with fervent anxiety. He was looking at Sergius like a man on 
the watch for a tremendous outbreak of emotion. The champagne he had drunk 
—a new experience for him since he had taken orders—put a sort of wild finishing 
touch to the intensity of the feelings under the impulse of which he had forced 
himself upon Sergius to-night. He supposed that his inward excitement must be 
more than matched by the so different inward excitement of his friend. But he— 
who thought he understood !—had no true conception of the region of cold, frosty 
fury in which Sergius was living, like a being apart from all other men, ostracised 
by the immensity and peculiarity of his own power of emotion. Therefore he was 
astonished when Sergius, with undiminished quietude, replied,— 

“Oh, with Vernon—that charming man of fashion, whose very soul, they say, 
always wears lavender gloves—you think that would be a good thing?” 

“Good! I don’t say that. I say, as the world is now, the only thing. He is 
the author of her fall. He should be her husband.” 

“And I?” 

Anthony stretched out his hand to grasp his friend’s hand, but Sergius suddenly 
took up his champagne glass, and avoided the demonstration of sympathy. 

“You can be nothing to her now, Serge,” Anthony said, and his voice quivered 
with sympathy. 

“You think so? I might be.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, not her husband, not her lover, not her friend.” 

“ What then?” 

Sergius avoided answering. 

“You would have her settle down with Vernon in Phillimore Place?” he said. 
“Play the wife to his noble husband? Well, I know there’s been some idea of 
that, as I told you yesterday.” 

The clock chimed ten. Although Sergius seemed so calm, so self-possessed, 
Anthony observed that now he paid no heed to the little devilish note of time. 
This new subject of conversation had been Anthony’s weapon. Desperately he had 
used it, and not, it seemed, altogether in vain. 

“Ves, as you told me yesterday.” 

“ And it seems good to you?” 

“It seems to me the only thing possible now.” 

“There are generally more possibilities than one in any given event, I fancy.” 

Again Anthony was surprised at the words of Sergius, who seemed to grow 
calmer as he grew more excited—who seemed, to-night, strangely powerful, not 
simply in temper, but even in intellect. 

“For a woman there is sometimes only one possibility, if she is to be saved 
from ignominy, Serge.” 

“So you think that Olga Mayne must become the wife of Vernon, who is 


” 





“Coward. Yes.” 
At the word “coward” Sergius seemed startled out of his hard calm. He 
looked swiftly, and searchingly, at Anthony, 
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‘Why do you say coward?” he asked sharply. “I was not going to use 
that word.” 

Anthony was obviously disconcerted. 

“Tt came to me,” he said hurriedly. 

“ Why ?” 

“Any man who brings a girl to the dust is a coward.” 

* Ah !—that’s not what you meant,” Sergius said. 

Anthony stole a glance at the clock. ‘The hand crawled slowly over the quarter 
of an hour past ten. 

“No, it was not,” he said slowly. 


IV. 


SeRGIus got up from his chair and stood by the fire. He was obviously 
becoming engrossed by the conversation. Anthony could at least notice this with 
thankfulness. 

“Anthony, I see you’ve got a fresh knowledge of Vernon since I was with you 
yesterday,” Sergius continued, “some new knowledge of his nature.” 

“Perhaps I have.” 

“How did you get it?” 

“Does that matter?” 

“Vou have heard of something about him?” 

“No.” 

“You have seen him, then? I say, you have seen him?” 

Anthony hesitated. He pushed the champagne bottle over towards Sergius. 
It had been placed on a little table near the fireplace. 

“No, I don’t want to drink. Why on earth don’t you answer me, Anthony?” 

““T have always felt that Vernon was a coward. His conduct to you shows 
it. He was—or seemed—your friend. He saw you deeply in love with this— 
with Olga. He chose to ruin her after he knew of your love. Who but a coward 
could act in such a way?” 

An expression of dark impatience came into the eyes’ of Sergius. 

“You are confusing treachery and cowardice, and you are doing it untruthfully. 
You have seen Vernon.” 

Anthony thought for a moment, and then said,—‘“ Yes, I have.” 

“By chance, of course. Why did you speak to him ?” 

“T thought I would.” 

Sergius was obviously disturbed and surprised. The deeply emotional, yet rigid 
calm in which he had been enveloped all the evening was broken at last. A 
slight excitement, a distinct surface irritation woke in him. Anthony felt an odd 
sense of relief as he observed it. For the constraint of Sergius had begun to 
weigh upon him like a heavy burden, and to move him to an indefinable dread. 

“JT wonder you didn’t cut him,” Sergius said. “ You’re my friend. And 
he’s—he’s ——” 

“ He’s done you a deadly injury. I know that. I am your friend, Serge; I 
would do anything for you.” 

“Yet you speak to that—devil.” 

“T spoke to him because I’m your friend.” 

Sergius sat down again, with a heavy look, the look of a man who has _ been 
thrashed, and means to return every blow with curious interest. 

“You parsons are a riddle to me,” he said, in a low and dull voice, “You 
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and your charity and your lovingkindness, and your turning your cheek to the 
smiter and all the rest of it. And as to your way of showing friendship! ” 

His voice died away in something that was almost a _ growl, and he stared at 
the carpet. Between it and his eyes once more the mist seemed rising stealthily. 
It began to curl upwards softly about him. As he watched it he heard Anthony 
say,—‘‘ Sergius, you don’t understand how well I understand you.’ 


The big hand of the clock had left the half-hour after ten behind it. Anthony 
breathed more freely. At last he could be more explicit, more unreserved. He 


thought of a train rushing through the night, devouring the spaces of land that lie 
between London and the sea that speaks, moaning, to the South of England. He 
saw a ship glide out from the dreary docks. Her lights gleamed. He heard the 
bell struck and the harsh cry of the sailors, and then the dim sigh of a coward 
who had escaped what he had merited. ‘Then he heard Sergius laugh. 

“That again, Anthony !” 

“Ves. I didn’t meet Vernon by chance at all.” 

“What! You wrote to him-—you fixed a meeting?” 

“JT went to Phillimore Place, to his house.” 

Sergius said nothing. Strange furrows ploughed themselves in his young face, 
which was growing dusky white. He remained in the attitude of one devoted 
entirely to listening. 

“You hear, Sergius ?” 

“Go on: when ?” 

“To-day. I decided to go after I met you yesterday night 
seen that woman die—unprepared.” 

“What could she have to do with it?” 

“Much. Everything almost.” 

Anthony got up now, almost sprang up from his chair. His face was glowing 
and working with emotion. There was a choking sensation in his throat. 





and after I had 


“You don’t know what it is,” he said hoarsely, “to a man with—with strong 
religious belief, to see a human being’s soul go out to blackness, to punishment— 
perhaps to punishment that will never end. It’s abominable. It’s unbearable. 
That woman will haunt me. Her despair will be with me always. I could not 
add to that horror.” 

His eyes once more sought the clock. Seeing the hour, he turned, with a 
kind of liberating relief, to Sergius. 

*T couldn’t add to it,” he exclaimed almost fiercely, “so I went to Vernon.” 

Why?” 

“‘Sergius—to warn him.” 

There was a dead silence. Even the rain was hushed against the window. 
Then Sergius said, in a voice that was cold as the sound of falling water in 
winter,—“ I don’t understand.” 

“Because you won’t understand how I have learnt to know you, Sergius, to 
understand you, to read your soul.” 

“Mine too?” 

“Yes, I’ve felt this awful blow that’s come upon you—the loss of Olga, her 
ruin—as if I myself were you. We haven’t said much about it till yesterday. 
Then, from the way you spoke, from the way you looked, from what you said, 
even what you wouldn't say, I guessed all that was in your heart.” 

“You guessed all that?” 

Sergius was looking directly at Anthony, and leaning against the mantelpiece, 
along which he stretched one arm. His fingers closed and unclosed, with a 
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mechanical and rhythmical movement, round a china figure. The motion looked as 
if it were made in obedience to some fiercely monotonous music. 

“Yes, more—I knew it.” 

Sergius nodded. 

“T see,” he said. 

Anthony touched his arm, almost with an awestruck gesture. 

*T knew then that you—that you intended to kill Vernon. And—God forgive 
me !—at first I was almost glad.” 

* Well—go on!” 

Anthony shivered. The voice of Sergius was so strangely calm and level. 

“ T]—_]——_” he stammered. ‘Serge, why do you look at me like that?” 

Sergius looked away without a word. 

“For I, too, hated Vernon, more for what he had done to you even than for 
what he had done to Olga. But, Sergius, after you had gone, in the night, and 
in the dawn too, I kept on thinking of it, over and over. I couldn’t get away 
from it—that you were going to commit such an awful crime. I never slept. When 
at last it was morning, I went down to my district. ‘There are criminals there, 
you know.” 

“T know.” 

“T looked at them with new eyes, and in their eyes I saw you—always 
you. And then I said to myself, could I bear that you should become a 
criminal ? ” 

“You said that?” 

The fingers of Sergius closed over the china figure and did not unclose. 

“Yes. I almost resolved then to go to Vernon at once and to tell him what I 
suspected, what I really knew.” 

The clock struck eleven. Anthony heard it. Sergius did not hear it. 

“Then I went to sit with that wretched woman. Already I had resolved, as I 
believed, on the course to take. I had no thought for Vernon yet—only for you. 
It seemed to me that I did not care in the least to save him from death. I only 
cared to save you—my friend—from murder. But when the woman died I felt 
differenily. My resolve was strengthened. My desire was just doubled. I had to 
save not only you, but also him. He was not ready to die.” 

Anthony trembled with a passion of emotion. Sergius remained always perfectly 
calm, the china figure prisoned in his hand. 

““So—so I went to him, Sergius.” 

“Yes.” 

“T saw him. Almost as I entered he received your letter, saying that you 
forgave him, that you would call to-night after eight o’clock to tell him so; and 
to urge on his marriage with Olga. When he had read that letter—I interpreted 
it to him. And then I found out that he was a coward. His terror was abject— 
despicable. He implored my help. He started at every sound.” 

“To-night he’ll sleep quietly, Anthony.” 

“To-night he has gone. Before morning he will be on the sea.” 

The sound of the wind came to them again, and Sergius understood why 
Anthony had said: “ Rough at sea to-night.” 

Suddenly Sergius moved. He unclosed his fingers. The ruins of the china 
figure fell from them in a dust of blue and white upon the mantelpiece. 

‘“* No—it’s too late, Sergius. He went at eleven.” 

Sergius stood quite still. 

“You came here to-night to keep me here till he had gone?” 
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Ves.” 
“ That’s why you——’ 
He stopped. 


’ 


“That's why I came. That’s why I broke my pledge. I thought wine—any 
weapon to keep you from this crime. And, Sergius—think. Vernon dead could 
never have restored Olga to the place she has lost. That, too, must have driven 
me to the right course, though I scarcely thought of it till now.” 

Sergius said, as if in reply, “So you have understood me!” 

“Ves, Sergius. Friendship is something. Let us thank God, not even that he 
is safe, but that you—you are safe—and that Olga ? 

“ Hush! -Has she gone with him?” 

“She will meet him. He has sworn to marry her.” 





The hand of Sergius moved to his left breast. Anthony’s glowing eyes were 
fixed upon him. 

“Ah, yes, Sergius,” he cried. ‘ Put that cursed, cursed thing down—put it 
away. Now it can never wreck your life and 
my peace.” 














Sergius drew out the revolver slowly and 
carefully. Again the mist rose around him. But 
it was no longer white. It was scarlet. 

There was a report. Anthony fell, without a 
word, a cry. 

Then Sergius bent down, and listened to the 
silence of his friend’s heart—the long silence of 
the man who intervened. 


ROBERT HICHENS. 
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““Bréropuev yap dpre 5 éodmrpov év dwiyyuari, tore 5¢ mpdowmov 
mpos mpdawmov.”—1 Cor. xiii, 12. 
OT the essential verity of things 

Do we in this our trial-life descry ; 

But only of profound Eternity 

Reflected and mysterious shadowings, — 

The mirrored forms Imagination brings 

And paints upon the contemplative eye. 
Not Death in Life we trace,—but vivid Rest 
In God, for ever sentient, ever blest. 

O Saviour Christ ! Who once, as Man, didst tread 
The narrow upward path that leads to Heaven, 

Thyself the Way, the Truth, the Life ! we plead, 
As Thou the promise and the hope hast given, 

So of Thy gracious mercy guide us home, 


Safe through Earth’s shadows, to the Life to come. 


EpwarD Simms, M.A, 











‘*LABOUR AND SORROW.” 











THE VICTORIAN STAGE. 


HERE are the passions they essayed? And 
where the tears they taught to flow?”— 
the Dead Actors of sixty years since: 

Macready and Liston, Charles Kemble and Charles 

Kean, the elder Mathews and Mrs. Nisbett, ‘la belle 

Smidson” and Mrs. Glover, “old” Farren and John 

Ryder, James Anderson and Phelps? ‘They still live, 

doubtless, in the memory of our oldest playgoers ; 

the student may find echoes and faint traces of them 
in the pages of the theatrical chroniclers of the 
time; but for most of us the da//ade’s melancholy 
answer remains true: one and all, they have gone 

“into the night.” These very names, even, brought 

out thus into the light of day, like pressed flowers 

from between the leaves of some old album, look 
faded and forgotten. 


W. C. Macreapy. Of them all, Macready alone, who was a great 
(Photo. by H. N. King.) ¥ 





personage as well as a great actor, is now much 
more than a name: Phelps was still playing in 68, yet his portrait will be new to 
ninety-nine in a hundred of those who scan these 

pages, nor is much remembered of him save that 

he revived Shakespeare at Sadler's Wells, in the 

theatre which for so long had witnessed the “ wild 

humours” of the great Grimaldi; James Anderson, a 
less striking figure, was to be seen at Drury Lane so 
late as ’74—he is now entirely gone out of mind; 
Charles Kean, who appeared for the last time just 
thirty years ago, is almost as vague a memory as 
Charles Kemble, who said farewell to the stage just 
thirty years before ; the fame of the elder Mathews is 
confused, or blended, with that of his son; Miss 
Smithson, the comet of a Paris season, is thought 





: Ree - 4 SAMUEL PHELPs. 
of, if at all, as the pitiable wife of Berlioz: I need (Photo. by London Stereoscopic Co,) 
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not go through the list,—they all have their niches in our British Pantheon, the 
Dictionary of National Biography, their features chiselled by the practised hand of 
Mr. Knight; but how many of us have sought them even there? A few hundreds, 
probably, at the most. 

In endeavouring to call up again before your 
eyes the more remarkable of these players of the 
past, I shall quote without stint from the writings-both 
of those critics who saw them in the flesh and of 
those who have, steeped themselves, more thoroughly 
than I, in theatrical lore: I shall quote from Hazlitt 
and Leigh Hunt, from George Henry Lewes and 
Mr. Dutton Cook, from Mr. Clement Scott and 
Mr. Archer; as well as from other writers, less 
generally known. An _ octogenarian playgoer could 
dispense with these authorities and sketch the Victorian 
Stage for you from the life, but,—well, I am not an 
octogenarian. What I shall attempt, therefore, will be 
less a “sketch” than a mosaic: a piecing together 
of brightly coloured verbal fesser@,—bits of luminous 





HELEN Faucit (Lavy Martin). ER Rigs ; apa spe Hite ‘ 
(Photo. by Lombardi & Co.) criticism, bits of vivid description, significant sayings, 


illustrative anecdotes,—all so selected and so placed 
that the whole may form at once a pleasing and an intelligible picture. If this result 
be not attained, ’twill be the fault of the workman and not of his materials. 


The history of the English Stage during this century might be divided 
conveniently into six eras, sufficiently distinct, although in some cases overlapping : 
the era of Mrs. Siddons, who retired in 1842, and of her brother, John Philip 
Kemble, who had long enjoyed indisputable pre-eminence over all the other actors 
of his time when, in 1813, his stately splendour 
paled and died away before the lightning flashes of 
Edmund Kean; the era of Kean, who flared and 
flickered for nearly twenty years and then went out ; 
the era of Macready, whose star, already in the 
ascendant, though clouded over, at Kean’s death, 
shone more and more brightly until ’51; the era of 
Phelps, a lesser luminary (though Macready had begun 
to fear him as a rival in ’47), burning steadily until ’62 
—when his management at Sadler’s Wells came to 
an end; the era of the Bancrofts, twin constellations 
twinkling merrily at the old “Prince of Wales’s” 
from ’65 to ’70; and finally, the era of Irving, by 
whose lustre, displayed in all its brilliancy for the 
first time in ’71, these last (though twinkling on as 
merrily as ever) were suddenly outshone. 

It is easier to delimit these six eras than to 





P ~ ‘ CuHartes KEAN, 
characterise them. Kemble’s, perhaps, offers the least (Photo. by H. N. King.) 


difficulty: it was a classical era; his “ grand style” 

was imitated by all his contemporaries, at least in tragedy; he and his whole 
generation of tragic actors may be said to have “lived up to” his Roman nose: 
Kemble’s Coriolanus, John Forster declares, comparing it unfavourably with his 
own friend Macready’s, was a mere “abstraction of Roman-nosed grandeur,” 
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Kemble’s repertory was chiefly Shakespearian. He gave no impulse, was the source 
of no inspiration, to the creative writers of his time. 

If the tendency of the Kemble School was towards the solemn, the stilted, 
the severe, that of Kean’s was towards freedom, unconventionality, extravagance. 
Kean was the supreme type of a whole race of 
actors. In him, the Strolling Player achieved his 
apotheosis : the Strolling Player, so long a cherished 
institution of our country life, so soon to be banished 
from it, booth and buskin, — the entrance of the 
railway-train the cue for his Z-x7¢. 

Kean’s era had been as barren as Kemble’s of 
literary endeavour. Perhaps the salient feature of 
Macready’s was that union of the stage with modern 
art and literature which Macready himself did so 
much to bring about. He recognised that “ the actor 
has it in his power to assist in creating the writer,” 
as was said of him in ’51—on his retirement—at a 
great public banquet, attended by an almost unique 
assemblage of eminent men, his friends and admirers ; 
he “identified himself with the living drama,” and 
sought to rally round him all the leading writers of 
his time—Lalor Sheil, Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer 





Rosson. pir 4 oi 
(Photo, by Adolphe Bean.) Lytton, Douglas Jerrold, Talfourd, Sir Henry ‘Taylor, 


Robert Browning. 
The era of Phelps was one of extremes: splendid endeavour on his own 
part, at Sadler’s Wells, —‘I believe we must look for the drama, if we really wish 
to find it,” wrote Macready, in ’55, to Sir Frederick Pollock, “in that remote 


suburb of Islington”; and, elsewhere, barefaced 
plagiarising from the French. “It would seem,” says 
M. Filon, in his work “The English Stage,” which 
I myself have had the pleasure of interpreting to 
English readers, “that there was no getting along 
without us French between 1850 and 1865. We were 
translated and adapted in every form. Our melo- 
dramas were transplanted bodily ; our comedies were 
coarsened and exaggerated into farces; sometimes 
even, that nothing might be lost, our operas were 
ground down into plays. Second-rate pieces were 
honoured with two or three successive adaptations ; 
and dramas which had lived a brief hour at the 
Boulevard du Crime, in England became classics. 
There is a tradition that the director of the “ Prin- 
cess’s” had a tame translator under lock and key, 
who turned French into English without respite, his 
chain never loosened nor his hunger satisfied until his 





: d * BuUCKSTONE. 
task, for the time being, should be complete.’ (Photo. by Adolphe Beau.) 


The era of the Bancrofts brought with it the 
“Cup and Saucer Comedy” of T. W. Robertson and his imitators, accompanied 
by a general improvement in the art of mtse-en-scene, as well as in the social status 
of “the profession.” 

The era of Irving defies definition: like an “all-round” actor, it has been 
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ondoyant et divers. How group together achievements and careers so different as 
Sir Henry’s own at the Lyceum, Mr. Tree’s at the Haymarket, Mr. Wyndham’s at 
the Criterion, Mr. Hare’s at the Garrick, those of the Kendals, and in succession 
to them, of Mr. Alexander, at the St. James’s, of Mr. ‘Toole and Mr. Terry at the 
theatres to which they have given their names, and of 
the dozen other actors and actresses who have become 
famous of recent years? How class all these together ? 
And with them, all the score of new forms the Drama 
has taken since the sledge bells of the Polish Jew 
were set jingling in ’71?—the comic opera of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, the topical melodrama at Drury Lane, 
the Gaiety burlesque, the “musical comedy,” Ibsen 
and the “New Century Theatre”; du Maurier’s 
Fairy-Tale in Four Acts, and the realistic fantasies 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw; the problem-play of Mr. Pinero, 
the staged sermon of Mr. Jones, the dramatised day- 

__.« dream of Anthony Hope? No, the “Era of Irving” 
CHarLes MATHEWS THE YouNcER, must be made to serve merely as a_ convenient 
(Photo. by London Stereoscopic €o-) chronological expression. 





Before we come to the year of the Queen’s accession and the heyday of 
Macready’s career, let us glance for a moment at Edmund Kean through the eyes 
of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. 

With the possible exception of Mrs. Siddons, Hazlitt regarded Kean as the 
greatest actor he had ever witnessed. “Nor,” he says, “except in voice and 
person, and the conscious ease and dignity naturally resulting from those 
advantages, do we know that even Mrs. Siddons was greater. In truth of nature 
and force of passion, in discrimination and originality, 
we see no inferiority to any one on the part of 
Mr. Kean; but there is an insignificance of figure, 
and a hoarseness of voice, that necessarily vulgarise 
or diminish our idea of the characters he plays; 
and perhaps to this may be added, a want of a 
certain elevation and magnitude of thought of which 
Mrs. Siddons’ noble form seemed to be the only 
natural mould and receptacle.” Kemble, according to 
Leigh Hunt, had faded before Kean like a tragedy 
ghost. ‘“‘Kemble’s Othello,” he declared, ‘was not 
the man, but his mask; a trophy, a consul’s robe, a 
statue; or, if you please, a rhetorician. It was 
Addison’s ‘Cato’ or an actor’s Schoolmaster, which 
you will; but neither Shakespeare nor genuine acting.” 
Kemble had never moved him except as Lear. Kean 
he never saw “without being moved, and moved too 
in fifty ways—by his sarcasm, his sweetness, his 





Miss Kate TERRY. i‘ : , ; ; ’ 
ernote, by Adsiphe Bene.) pathos, his exceeding grace, his gallant levity, his 


measureless dignity: for his little person absolutely 
becomes tall, and rises to the height of moral grandeur, in such characters as that 
of Othello.” 


Such was the actor with whom Macready had to challenge comparison when 
he came to London in 1816. The critics paid him the compliment of at least 
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comparing him with his great rival, though seldom to his advantage: in the 
expression of domestic tenderness alone would Leigh Hunt allow that he was the 
superior. ‘Talfourd was perhaps more favourable to him than the rest, describing 
him as being the “ most romantic,” as Kemble was the “most classical,” and Kean 
the ‘most intensely human” of actors. Some denied 
his right even to the title of tragedian, contending that 
he was successful only in melodrama ; but this George 
Henry Lewes, a reliable as well as a brilliant critic, 
declares to be absurd. ‘“ He was by nature unfitted,” 
Lewes says, “for some great tragic parts; but by 
his intelligence he was fitted to conceive, and by his 
organisation fitted to express, characters, and was 
not, like a melodramatic actor, limited to sétwations. 
Surely Lear, ‘King John, Richard III, Cassius and 
Iago are tragic parts! In these he was great.” But 
on the whole it seems clear that, in the eyes of the 
best critics of his time, Lewes included, Macready, 
as a Shakespearian actor, though standing far above 
all his other rivals, held a distinctly lower place than 
either Kemble or Edmund Kean: his own creations 
-Virginius, Werner, William ‘Tell, Richelieu—were 
another matter. In these he was out of reach, of, 
and probably need not have feared, disparaging 
comparisons. 

It was in the first year of the present reign that 
Macready, then a man of forty-four, undertook the managership of Covent Garden 
Theatre. One of his first acts was to petition the young Queen for her special 
patronage, and for the liberty to assume for his players 
the title of “ Her Majesty’s Company of Performers.” 
This is recorded on August 1gth. On August 23rd 
he received a gracious reply, thus summarised by 
Macready himself: “The Queen had expressed herself 
much interested in Covent Garden, stated that she 
had great respect for Mr. Macready and admiration 
for his talent, that the precise object of his request 
required consideration, but if it should be deemed 
impracticable to concede, that she trusted other means 
might be found of rendering assistance to his 
undertaking.” In November the Queen visited the 
theatre, and asked to see Macready after the per- 
formance was over. The event is thus recorded :— 





Mrs. Bancrorr as Peg Woffington 
in ‘* Masks and Faces. 


(Photo. by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street.) 


“T dressed myself in full dress, and went to wait on 
her as she retired. At length the Queen—a very pretty 
girl--came. Lord Conyngham told her who I was. She 
smiled and bowed, and said, ‘I am very much obliged 
to you,’ pointed me out to the Duchess of Kent, and 
bowed repeatedly to me.” 





Mr. Bancrort as 7vif/et, in ‘* Masks 
and Faces.” 


(Photo. by Vander Weyde, Regent St.) 


Thirteen years later Macready performed before the Queen under circumstances 
less pleasing to himself. The occasion was that of a production of /u/ius Caesar 
at Windsor Castle undertaken by Charles Kean, whom he regarded with but little 
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favour. Kean was rewarded for his services by the present of a diamond ring, 
which he lost; whereupon a wit gave out the report that it “had been found 
sticking in Macready’s gizzard” ! 

Macready has painted his own portrait for us, warts and all, in the fascinating 
volumes from which I have made these brief 
quotations—his ‘‘ Reminiscences, Diaries, and Letters,” 
edited by the late Sir Frederick Pollock, one of his 
most intimate friends. It is a striking, and on the 
whole a pleasing portrait ; and the warts are “ painted 
in” so conscientiously and uncompromisingly that one 
does not hesitate to accept it as a faithful likeness, 
In the company of his favourite associates, Dickens, 
Forster, ‘Talfourd, Bulwer Lytton, Lalor Sheil, as well 
as in his family circle, Macready was _ kindly, 
affectionate, a delightful companion. In his dealings 
with his fellow-actors, unfortunately, he was less 
admirable: with them he was unsympathetic, irritable, 
churlish. As appreciative as another of the delights 
of his profession, he could not endure its discomforts 
and drawbacks. He had taken to it unwillingly, 
and he chafed throughout his career at the social 
disabilities which it involved. ‘“ Whenever his foot 
touched the boards,” as Mr. Archer puts it, in his 





Daviv James as Perkyn Middlewick, 


in “ Our Boys.” admirable biography of the actor, “his self-respect, 
(Photo. by London Stereoscopic Co.) like Bob Acres’ courage, began to ooze out at his 


finger-tips, and the great check upon his lower nature 
was removed.” Needless to say, he was not popular in his profession. Once, 
when he was absent from rehearsal on account of illness, the explanation was 
given that he had heart disease. ‘ What!” cried an 
actress (still living) who was standing by, “ Macready 
suffering from heart disease! You might as well 
try to make me believe that Walter Lacy could suffer 
from brain fever.” 

And yet Macready fad a heart, a large, warm, 
good, generous heart. ‘‘ Domestic tenderness and 
social beneficence” were, according to Harriet 
Martineau, his principal characteristics ; and here is 
his portrait as painted by Mr. Browning, an intimate 
friend: ‘I found Macready as I left him—and happily, 
after a long interval, resumed him, so to speak—one 
of the most admirable, and, indeed, fascinating 
characters I have ever known; somewhat too sensitive 
for his own happiness, and much too impulsive for 
invariable consistency with his nobler moods.” 

Macready, like many another  actor-manager, 
was given to taking the centre of the stage. “ When 
he played Othello,” says George Vandenhoff wittily “Iago was to be nowhere. 

. Iago was a mere stoker, whose business it was to supply Othello’s passion 
with fuel and keep up his high pressure. The next night perhaps he took Iago ; 
and lo! presto! everything was changed. Othello was to become a mere puppet 
for Iago to play with.” I am afraid that, carried away by my own interest in 
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his character, I have allowed him here to indulge this propensity once more, to 
the undue exclusion of those other notable figures of his time whose names 
I have mentioned. 
When Macready came to London to make his first appearance, he was told 
on arrival that Mrs. Glover had been engaged to 
> play the “weeping, widowed Andromache” to his 
Orestes: a piece of news which filled him with dismay, 
for she had the reputation at this time of being the 
best comic actress upon the stage, and, in addition, 
she was exceedingly—one critic said ‘“ monstrously ” 
fat ! 
She had been acting, already, nearly twenty years. 
Her early ambitions had been (like Mrs. Bancroft’s) 
in the direction of tragedy. Nature, however, had 
destined her to comedy. “Her beauty,” says Mr. 
Dutton Cook, “was remarkable, but it was not of a 
severe type. Her face did not readily lend itself to 
solemnity of expression ; her features were dainty and 
pretty rather than regular.” Her complexion was 
“exquisitely fair,” her hair was “dark and luxuriant,” 
she had “blue eyes shadowed by the longest lashes,” 
Poise get Mathias in“ The Belts." and was “tall and graceful.” But (such is life!) her 
(Photo. by London Stereoscopic Co.) form acquired “ amplitude and substantiality ” 








as the 

years went by, until it assumed “ quite unpoetic pro- 
portions.” Actresses who play Juliet when they are young, are seldom content 
to play the Nurse when they are old; but Mrs. Glover was an exception. She 
proceeded from the Prince Arthurs and Tom Thumbs of her childhood “to the 
girlish heroines of theatrical romance”; later she represented “ vivacious matrons 
and buxom widows”; finally she subsided into the “old ladies, the nurses, the 
dowagers and duennas.” She retired in 1850, her 
benefit at Drury Lane taking place “under special 
patronage of the Queen.” 

Among the principal performers upon this occasion 
was William Farren the elder. Here is a pen-picture 
of him, drawn from memory by Mr. Cook. “ Looking 
back five-and-thirty years, he was, as I remember him 
at sixty, a very handsome old gentleman, with fine 
clear-cut features, a fresh complexion, keen clear 
china-blue eyes, expressive mobile brows, and what 
Mr. Lewes describes as‘ a wonderful hanging under- 
lip,” of much service to him in his exhibitions of 
character. His voice was firm and resonant; he 
spoke after the staccato manner of the old stage ; 
his laugh was very pleasant. He dressed perfectly, 
avoiding all unseemly youthfulness of clothing, but 
ever ‘point-device’ in his elderly accoutrements: he 
was at home and comfortable alike in the broad skirts, the huge cuffs, and 
the flowered waistcoats of the times of Anne and the earlier Georges, as in the 
buttoned blue swallow-tails of the Regency ... he was always a gentleman- 
if a gentleman of the old school. Polite age had never a more adroit and 
complete stage representative.” Choleric guardians, testy fathers, jealous husbands, 





Miss Eten Terry. 
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superannuated fops of comedy—these were the characters that Farren chiefly had 
to represent, unsympathetic characters almost all, exciting the least amiable kind of 
laughter. He had played such parts from the first—he began with Sir Peter 
Teazle in 1818—and went on with it until nature supplied him with “ real in lieu of 
painted wrinkles.” 

Farren was the arch-type of the old school of 
actor. Charles Kean represents the transition stage 
between the old and the new. In one sense, indeed, 
although his early years were beset with difficulties, 
and fortune was long in coming to him, he might be 
said to be the first Belgravian actor, as his father had 
been the last Bohemian. It was his Eton education 
that gave this character to his career. Macready had 
been at Rugby, but his college experiences affected 
his life hardly at all. Charles Kean, on the other 
hand, was an Etonian from first to last. On the 
whole he cuts but a poor figure by the side of 
Samuel Phelps. Each had the opportunity to show 
the stuff he was made of when, in 1843, the old 
theatrical protective system was abolished, and the 

EER GR privilege of acting the plays of Shakespeare, hitherto 

(Photo, by Window & Grove, Baker Street.) restricted to Drury Lane and Covent Garden, was 

extended to all the rest. Kean, then in partnership 
with Keeley at the Princess’s, did not profit by this reform. In a spirit of rather 
weak and near-sighted opportunism, he set himself to follow the public taste as 
best he might. ‘“ We can’t now be bound by the old rules,” he said, “and keep 
troubling ourselves about what Kemble didn’t like or Macready wouldn’t do. 
I’ve thrown away the dignity of the tragedian. I’m 
prepared now to undertake any part. T’ll play low 
comedy if need be.” Phelps pursued a_ directly 
opposite course. He took the old theatre of Sadler’s 
Wells, for two hundred years the resort of the 
roughest pleasure-seekers in London, and made it the 
home of the Shakespearian drama; opening with 
Maceth. “While the once great patent theatres,” 
says Mr. H. Barton Baker in his book on “The 
London Stage,” ‘were handed over to wild beast 
shows, and were sunk in the deepest slough of 
degradation, while the fashionable world deserted the 
drama for the opera, the little remote suburban house 
—for it was remote in those days from the great 
centres of London—was nightly filled by an eager and 
rapt audience, most of them fresh from the workshop, 
drinking in immortal ideas, of which, but for the stage, 
they would have lived and died in ignorance.” 

Mr. Baker was himself a visitor to Sadler’s Wells, 
and gives a valuable appreciation of Phelps’ powers as 
an actor. “ Phelps,” he says, “was always thoughtful, artistic, and imbued with a 
thorough knowledge and appreciation of his author; ... but he never electrified 
by any flash of genius, never passed the invisible line that separates the good 
actor from the great. ‘To see him in one of Shakespeare’s tragic plays was an 
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in a Gaiety Burlesque, 
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intellectual pleasure, satisfying the judgment, though seldom or never rousing the 
imagination.” 

I have left myself no space in which to deal with Liston (Charles Lamb’s 
Liston), the elder Mathews, and those other contemporaries of Macready whose 
names I have mentioned ; or with the leading actresses 
who were his associates at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane: Miss Fanny Kemble, Miss Helen Tree (Mrs. 
Charles Kean), and Miss Priscilla Horton (Mrs. German 
Reed); the fame of Miss Helen Faucit (now Lady 
Martin), the most distinguished of them all, needs 
no reviving, but her portrait is nowadays not often 
seen, and I count myself most fortunate in being able, 
through her kindness, to reproduce it in these pages. 

We have lingered (too long, perhaps) over the 
era of Macready, and have glanced but at one side 
of the era of Phelps. On the other side, Charles 
Mathews the younger, and Madame Vestris (whom 
he married), at the Lyceum and elsewhere, Buckstone 
at the Haymarket, and Robson at the Olympic, 
were the most striking figures. M. Filon contrasts 
Mathews, as the impersonator of “impudent youth— 
elegant, lissome, light, mobile,” with Farren as the 
impersonator of “ridiculous old age.” Buckstone, 
also, he remembers,—in the actor’s later years, however, when he had lost his 
hearing and his memory. “ But what a sly look there was in his eye! How his 
mouth would twist and turn! What irony lurked in the expressive ugliness of that 
wrinkled old mask of his!” 

Here, from Mr. Clement Scott’s “ Thirty Years at the Play,” is a vivid afercu of 
the London theatrical world towards the end of this 
period. “I do not believe that ever before, and 
certainly, according to my own experience, never since, 





Mrs. Lanctry as Rosalind, 
(Photo. by Lafayette.) 


has the English stage been in such a wretched, down- 
at-heel, untidy and deplorable condition. The stage 
was without a leader. Macready had retired nearly 
ten years before, and was living as a private gentleman 
at .Cheltenham, having bequeathed to his successors 
little but the record of his worst faults and manner- 
isms. The genius was gone: the growling and the 
grunting remained behind! Charles Kean, an en- 
thusiast who had done so much for the Shakespearian 
and romantic drama, and who had spent his money 
with such lavish prodigality, had retired from the old 
Princess’s ‘Theatre a poorer and a sadder man. He 
had done his best: he could do no more. He had 
not the genius of his father, but he loved his ee a oe aad 
well, and served her to the utmost of his natural (photo. by vander Weyde, Regent Street.) 
ability. The death knell had been tolled of the 

memorable Sadler’s Wells management, one of the most edifying records of the 
past few years; and honest Samuel Phelps was struggling on without the loyal 
assistance of his faithful business partner, Tom Greenwood.” And here is his account 
of Robson :—“ My best memories, however, of Robson, the little genius, were in 
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connection with ‘half-price’ at the Olympic. Half-price was a splendid institution 
for stage-struck lads who enjoyed a very limited supply of pocket-money, and the 
Olympic pit in those days was the best and most comfortable in London. 
Here, for the very modest expense of one shilling, you could see, from nine o’clock 
until eleven, two hours of the very best entertainment 
in all London, including the greatest genius that the 
English stage has seen since Edmund Kean. The 
only strictly serious part that I ever saw Robson play 
was Desmarets, in Plot and Passion, a performance 
never to be forgotten; but his burlesque was on the 
very border-line of tragedy. Such intensity he had, 
such power of sudden contrast, such quick changes 
from seriousness to fun, that he electrified one. In 
an instant he had the whole audience in his grasp, 
and communicated to them his magnetic personality. 
He was a very little man, but in his inspired 
moments he became a giant. He seemed to swell and 
grow before our eyes. 
When helifted himself up, 
his rage was awful; when 





Miss Marion Terry and Mr. HerBert 
WarinG in Guy Domville. 
(Photo. by Alfred Ellis.) he wept, the whole house 


sobbed in sympathy.” 


I wish I had space in which to dwell at length 
upon the “Cup and Saucer Comedy,” and its chief 
exponents: upon Byron’s Our Seys, in which Mr. 
David James and Mr. William Farren were so delight- 
ful; upon the plays of Mr. Gilbert; and upon Charles 
Reade’s AZasks and Faces. It is in the réle of Peg 
Woffington (though her 
own favourite is Polly 
Eccles) that I like best 
to think of Mrs. Bancroft : 
it called forth all her 
gifts—her charm, her gaiety, her humour, her tender- 
ness, her pathos. Mr. Bancroft, too, has never had 
such scope. for the exhibition of his powers as in 
the vé/e of ‘Triplet. Most of Mr. Bancroft’s parts, 
indeed, gave one the impression that they were made 
to measure: all he had to do in them was to exploit 
the rich resources of his own personality. It is the 
same with those other admirable comedians, Mr. 
Wyndham, Mr. Hawtrey, and Mr. Hare; they change 
their 7é/es much as a pretty woman might change her 

dresses, each but exhibiting his individual attributes, 

Miss Apa REHAN as Lady Teazle. F : . 

ante. ty Wikeow) as she her beauty, in new lights and new aspects. 
At the opposite pole from these is Mr. Tree, an 
“all-round” actor if ever there was one. Mr. Tree depicts with equal ease, now 
the simple saintliness of “the Village Priest,” now the ignoble exquisiteness of 
Beau Austen; at one moment he is the grossest and most libidinous of Falstaffs, 
in the next, the most princely of Hamlets. Of all his performances, that of 
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Svengali strikes me as his most complete success. Do you remember the climax 
to the third act?—how Svengali, thunderstruck, sways from side to side, then 
staggers backwards, backwards, backwards, until—crash! he comes against the 
fragile table, and falls across it, dead!—his long, oiled, raven locks hanging’ to 
the floor, his hideous face of an ashen whiteness, his 
eyes stark. It was a wonderful death-scene. For this 
alone, Zridéby had been worth a second visit. ‘To me, 
the play had many attractions: I was a Trilby-lover 
even before I saw Miss Baird. 

Mrs. Campbell’s Juliet is another of my delights. 
About the brilliant merits of her Paula Tanqueray 
all were agreed ; but about her Juliet there was quite 
a battle among the critics. It was condemned by the 
dogmatic school: by Mr. Archer, to whose intellect, 
always gourmet, but sometimes gluttonous as well, it 
proved unsatisfying; and by Mr. Scott, who anathe- 
matised it as “a Juliet without a jump!”: by the im- 
pressionist school it was 
much more favourably 
received ; Mr. Walkley Mr. CHARLES ‘Wreonan as David 

P ‘ Garrick, 
was enthusiastic beyond (Photo. by Barraud.) 
his wont; and as for 
Mr. O’Connor in the Weekly Sun, he robbed the 
Hybla bees, and left them honeyless ! 

I should have liked to treat of a score of other 
notable actors and actresses, whose performances stand 
out conspicuously in the annals of the last three 
decades, but Irving’s alone would require a_ whole 
article to do them justice, and I have not attempted 
the impossible ; the por- 
traits which adorn these 
pages will make good a 

ids oe Seinen few of my unavoidable 
(Photo. by Alfred Ellis.) omissions: no need to 
descant upon the won- 
derful Lady Teazle of Miss Ada Rehan, or upon the 
Rosalinds of Mrs. Langtry and Miss Mary Anderson, 
when you have these charming aides-mémotre before 
your eyes. I had intended, too, to speak of Mr. 
Henry James’s beautiful but ill-fated play, so beauti- 
fully produced and acted, Guy Domitlle; but I must 
pass it, also, with a word: a little more of stage-craft 
in its composition, and it had been, I think, a great 
success. Even as it was, like the Angelus bells of 
Bret Harte’s poem, it tinged for us “the sober twilight 
of the present with colour of romance.” 









Miss Batrp as 77rilby. 
(Photo. by Alfred Ellis.) 


As to Sir Henry, I need have no compunction. 
His Richelieu, his Wolsey, his Becket, the charm of his Dr. Primrose, the terror 
of his Mathias, the majesty of his Charles, the military swagger, the bravery, the 
“side” of his Benedick, are known to all the world. Even more than Macready, 
Irving is a great personage as well as a great actor; he is distinguished, as the late 
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Lord Coleridge said of him, i republica tanquam in scend. Of his colleague, 
Miss Terry, also, I need say nothing: suffice it to give new currency to the 
tribute paid her when she was last in Ireland. “Her genius,” so it ran, “is 
fatal to criticism, for it turns critics into lovers.” 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 





THE SCISSORS. 


AKE, dear, this little gift of love, 
And as your nimble fingers prove 
With what accord its blades can move, 
The upper and the nether, 
Think how the separate shears would fare 
Did they no common pivot share, 
Thus helpfully, a perfect Pair, 


To cut their way together. 


Twin lives you thus in emblem see, 
Weakest when seeming to be free, 
Most strong if they but mated be, 
Upon one centre turning ; 
As we, my darling, hope to do 
When you with me and I with you 
Shall cut each doubt and hindrance through, 


The might of Union learning. 


A. CAPEs TARBOLTON. 














HE Dean and I were sitting on the balcony of the 
Hotel Tramontano at Sorrento. Vesuvius was 
indulging in a small eruption, and we were watching 

the thin bright stream of lava that was flowing from the 
crater. Occasionally a flash of light lit up the dark cloud 
which crested the mountain. There was no moon that 
night, and the mild fireworks of the volcano, though they could hardly be called 
imposing, were certainly interesting. 

“After all,” said the Dean, “Vesuvius is a very small affair compared with 
some volcanoes. Think of Krakatoa, for instance. Iam told that at the last eruption 
of Krakatoa, ten thousand people were killed by ashes, hot water, stones, and lava, 
that were thrown up by the mountain.” 

“You are mistaken, sir!” said a voice from a secluded corner of the balcony. 
“Thirty thousand people were killed by that eruption. I was there myself, and 
ought to know.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the Dean. “I should really like to hear your account 
of it.” 

The owner of the voice promptly dragged his chair into our neighbourhood. 
He was a small, cadaverous-looking man, and spoke with a strong American accent. 
From his appearance, I decided that he must be an American stock-broking 
millionaire, and as the event proved, I was right. 

“T shall be happy to tell you all about it,” said the American. “Am I right 
in thinking that one of you gentlemen is a minister?” 

“T am a clergyman, if that is what you mean,” replied the Dean. 

“Just so!” said the American. “T’ll tell you the truth about that eruption, 
and then you'll tell me if in your opinion I was to blame for the death of those 
thirty thousand people. They were all heathen, sir; and I'd like you to remember 
that fact, for I don’t suppose that killing a heathen is as serious a business as killing 
a white man. However, we'll come to that presently. 

“T was up the Mediterranean about a dozen years ago in my yacht. She was 
a steamer of 840 tons, and could make fifteen knots an hour, which was considered 
409 
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fast in those days. I had no passengers with me except an old friend of mine who 
was a sort of mining engineer. He had made a lot of money in his time, and had 
lost it all in speculating. But he was just as full of enterprise and spirits as he 
ever was. He was about as good a travelling companion as a man could have, and 
I wish I had him with me now. 

“We were lying in this identical bay, and Vesuvius was erupting on a small scale 
just as she is now, when one day Malcomb, my engineer friend, comes to me and 
says: ‘I’ve the biggest idea that I’ve struck yet, and if you’ll furnish the capital we'll 
carry it out, and make money hand over fist.’ 

“What is it?’ said I. ‘If it’s really a good thing perhaps I’ll go into it with you. 

“Vou admit,’ said he, ‘that Vesuvius is the attraction that brings most people 
to Naples. They come here to see an eruption, and nine times out of ten the 
mountain don’t erupt. Now, if you and I owned that mountain and could turn on 
an eruption whenever we pleased, we should have the biggest show on earth. We 
could make a uniform charge of a thousand dollars an eruption, and the municipality 
would pay it cheerfully, for they would get their money back ten times over out of 
the visitors that would come to Naples to see a genuine eruption. If ten thousand 
visitors come here every winter knowing that their chance of seeing an eruption is 
about one in a hundred, how many do you think would come if they could be 
absolutely sure of an eruption every night, except Sundays, at nine o’clock to the 
minute? Why, sir! Vesuvius, properly managed, would draw at least half a million 
people every season, and if they were taxed a dollar a head there would be half a 
million dollars to be shared by the municipality and the managers of the show.’ 

“«'That’s all right enough,’ said I; ‘but what I don’t see is how you are going to 
manage the mountain, and make it erupt or not erupt, just as you please.’ 

“*T have thought it all out,’ said Malcomb, ‘and the thing’s as easy as rolling off 
a log. What is it that makes a volcano erupt? It’s steam, sir! steam! You look 
down the crater of a volcano that isn’t erupting, and you'll see that the bottom is 
covered with a thick crust of hardened lava. That crust stays there, and keeps the 
mountain from erupting until she gets too big a head of steam on. When that 
happens the steam blows out the crust of lava, and then there is an eruption until 
the pressure is reduced. A volcano is nothing more or less than a big boiler without 
a safety valve, or any sort of an escape pipe. It’s bound to burst at irregular intervals. 
Now, if you provide a volcano with a safety valve, so that you can regulate the 
pressure, you can have an eruption whenever you please, or you can prevent any 
eruption from taking place. All you have to do is to watch the safety valve and 
attend to it properly.’ 

“*Vour reasoning may be all night,’ said I, ‘but I don’t see how you are 
going to fit a safety valve to Vesuvius. You'll find it a bigger job than selling a 
silver mine to a British syndicate.’ 

“When Vesuvius is quiet,’ said Malcomb, ‘that crust that I spoke of is about 
a hundred feet from the top of the cone. I know this because I have been reading 
a book written by a scientific sharp who tells all about the mountain. Now, if 
you drive a gallery straight into the mountain at the foot of the cone, you will 
strike the steam chest, so to speak, at about five or six hundred feet below the 
crust. You make this gallery, say, six feet in diameter, and as long as it is open 
the steam will rush out, and keep the mountain from exploding. ‘That’s my plan 
for keeping the mountain quiet when I don’t want an eruption.’ 

“* And how are you going to manage your eruptions?’ I asked. 

“<«That’s another easy one,’ said he. ‘In order to make steam you require 
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water, don’t you? Well! I calculate to have a big pumping engine that will 
throw a stream of water twenty-four inches in diameter into that gallery. When 
this water strikes the melted lava in the inside of the mountain it will be converted 
into steam, and as soon as the pressure gets up to the necessary point there will 
be an eruption. <A few experiments will show just how much water will be required 
to produce a first-class eruption. When we know that, we will know just what 
time of day to begin pumping in order to have an eruption at nine o’clock p.m.’ 

“What Malcomb said interested me. I knew he was one of the best mining 
engineers in the States, and besides knowing all about the mines, he knew all 
there was to know about steam engines. I began to think there might be something 
in his scheme, and as I hadn’t been doing anything except trying to amuse myself 
for more than six weeks, I was feeling pretty low-spirited, and knew that I needed 
to engage in some good speculation if I wanted to feel like myself once more. 

“*T suppose,’ I said, after thinking the thing over for a few minutes, ‘that 
we could buy Vesuvius for a song.’ 

“*We don’t need to buy anything but the cone,’ replied Malcomb; ‘but I'll 
undertake to buy the whole blessed mountain for a thousand dollars. By a rough 
calculation it will cost about ten thousand dollars to set up the proper machinery 
and bore the gallery. After that is done our expenses won’t be worth mentioning. 
Besides, I have an idea that we can utilise the heat of the mountain, and supply 
it to Naples in pipes. Naples could warm itself and do all its cooking with the 
heat that we would furnish, and you can see for yourself that there would be the 
biggest kind of a fortune to be got out of this single feature of my scheme.’ 

“Well, we talked about putting a safety valve into Vesuvius, and going into 
business as the ‘ Vesuvius Exhibition and Heat Supplying Company’ for the next 
week, Malcomb getting more and more enthusiastic about it, and I gradually making 
up my mind to give the thing a trial. But I saw perfectly well that it wouldn’t do 
to go into the thing without experimenting first, and I knew that we couldn’t conduct 
any experiments on Vesuvius without letting the public into the secret. Either we 
would make a failure, and be laughed at, or we would succeed, in which case 
somebody would buy up Etna, and start an opposition show that would be twice 
as big as ours—for Vesuvius isn’t to be named in the same day with Etna. _ Finally, 
I thought of a way out of the difficulty, and I proposed it to Malcomb. 

“** You find,’ said I, ‘some big volcano, situated in a place where there is nobody 
to watch our proceedings, except perhaps a lot of savages, and I'll furnish the capital 
necessary for putting a safety valve into that volcano. If the experiment succeeds, 
then we'll come back to the Mediterranean and buy up every volcano, active or 
extinct, that we can hear of. But I won’t touch the thing until we have proved by 
experiment that it is practicable. I like a good speculation as well as anybody, but 
I won’t throw money away.’ 

“¢T know the very volcano we want,’ said Malcomb. ‘It’s called Krakatoa, 
and it stands all alone on an island somewhere near Java or Sumatra. If there’s 
anybody on the island they’ll be naked savages, and it won’t matter what they think 
of our proceedings. Let’s lay in a compressed-air boring machine and a pumping 
engine, and start for Krakatoa as soon as possible.’ 

“T agreed to this proposal, and we lay here in the Bay of Naples about two months 
waiting for our machinery, which we couldn’t get short of England. Malcomb was 
so full of his scheme that he gradually got me to believe in it almost as thoroughly 
as he did himself. If our experiments should turn out to be successful, and we 
could get the monopoly of all the volcanoes in Europe, there would be hardly any 








Their head-man . . . kept them from being exhausted by the heat.” 
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end to the things we could do. We could furnish heat and energy to every town in 
Europe, and could knock the coal-mining business higher than a kite. 

“T had lost a littke money in coal mines myself—something like three million 
dollars—-and I rather liked the idea of freezing out the coal market. Of course 
I didn’t grudge the loss of the money, for a financier is bound to have his losses 
as well as his profits; and then, again, I knew that the British and French coal mines 
were not responsible for my losses in Pennsylvania mines. Still, we're only human 
after all, and I daresay that our ministerial friend here, if he'll allow me to call him 
such, knows what it is to want to get square with somebody or something if his 
salary isn’t paid up to date. 

“Well, the machinery arrived; and after a good deal of trouble on the part of 
our chief engineer, who didn’t understand what the machinery was wanted for, and 
was inclined to think that I was taking a liberty in putting any sort of machinery 
aboard the yacht without first consulting him, we got it stowed away. When we 
were ready to sail, I ordered my sailing-master to take the yacht to Batavia, where 
I expected we could get some information as to the whereabouts of Krakatoa, for 
it wasn’t laid down on any chart, and all Malcomb or the sailing-master or I knew 
about it was that it was a volcano, and was situated somewhere within five hundred 
miles of Java. 

“Well, we got to Batavia in due time, and if you'll take my advice you'll never 
go there. It’s just a Turkish bath, with fever and Dutchmen thrown in, and soap 
and shampooing left out. I found out the latitude and longitude of Krakatoa, and 
laid in thirty-eight Chinese coolies, and was thankful to get away from Batavia with 
my life—though, as the doctor tells me, I left the greater part of my liver behind me. 

“We made Krakatoa the third day after leaving Batavia. It was a tremendous 
big mountain, about five or six times as high as Vesuvius, and was situated on an 
island that, as faras we could see, was uninhabited, though I don’t say that there 
might not have been people living on the north side of the island, for we didn’t 
take the trouble to circumnavigate it. There were no signs of any activity about 
the volcano, which Malcomb said was proof that her fires were banked, and that 
she was in precisely the proper condition for our experiments. We didn’t waste 
any time in getting the machinery ashore and setting it up, but the job took the 
best part of a week, for the reason that everything had to be carried ashore on the 
coolies’ heads, and we could only land when the sea was quiet. 

“ According to Malcomb’s calculations his gallery would have to be about seven 
hundred feet long in order to reach the centre of the cone. You see we didn’t 
start it at the foot of the volcano, but about half-way up the cone, at a place where 
there was a sort of terrace that gave us room for setting up the machinery. The 
gallery was six feet in diameter, and the boring machine had no difficulty in cutting 
through the consolidated ashes and soft rock that formed the greater part of the 
mountain. Malcomb and I lived aboard the yacht, and the coolies lived ashore 
in a tent. We worked twelve hours a day, for the Chinamen hadn’t heard of the 
eight-hour law; and their head-man, who carried a big whip, kept them from being 
exhausted by the heat, or brought them to without much trouble whenever they 
fainted, or fell down with a sunstroke, or tried to play any other game on him. 

“The gallery sloped downward at an angle of about twenty-five degrees, so that 
when we should come to pumping water into it, the water would run down easily 
into the interior of the volcano. In about a month we had the gallery nearly 
finished, and Malcomb calculated that with two days’ more labour we could break 
through into the interior of the cone. He never told me how he expected to 
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protect the coolies from the steam that would rush into the gallery the moment 
an opening was made into the steam chest of the mountain; but as I knew he 
didn’t like to be questioned about details, I let him take his own way without 
questioning him. 

“We had both gone on board the yacht for dinner, leaving the coolies at work, 
and were congratulating ourselves that the job was so nearly completed, when 
there was the noise of a tremendous explosion, followed by a rush of steam out of 
the mouth of the gallery. ‘The steam hid everything from sight for a distance of, 
say, three hundred yards from the mouth of the gallery ; but beyond that we could 
see the machinery and thirty-eight coolies sailing through the air at about the speed 
of a cannon ball. At the rate they were going Malcomb calculated that they would 
fetch up beyond the reach of the earth’s attraction, and would keep on sailing 
through the universe like so many comets. I don’t know whether he was right or 
not, but I never heard that the least particle of either machinery or coolies ever 
struck the earth again. We only had a glimpse of them for a second or two, and 
then they went out of sight, the same as a hawk does when it flies directly away 
from you at its best speed. 

“So far as I could see, those Chinamen were bound straight for heaven, and 
they couldn’t have been many minutes in reaching it. 

“The steam continued to rush out of Malcomb’s safety valve without diminishing 
in quantity or force. If you were to get together all the steamers in the world and 
set them all to blowing off steam at the same moment, and then multiply the roaring 
of the steam a hundred times, you’d begin to have some idea of the noise that 
Krakatoa made blowing off steam through Malcomb’s safety valve. On board the 
yacht we could only talk by signs, and we finally gave that up, for the noise 
was so great that you couldn’t even think. This lasted till one o’clock in the 
morning, when there came a crash that was louder than anything that was ever 
heard on this earth, before or since. It was a mercy that it didn’t deafen every 
man of us for good and all. I have been told that it was heard a distance of 
fully a thousand miles, and I don’t doubt it. To tell the truth, I have never got 
fairly rid of that noise from that day to this, and it is always in my ears more or 
less, especially when I put my head on my pillow. What had happened was that 
Krakatoa had burst its boiler. You may perhaps know that if you have a heavy 
pressure of steam on a boiler, and you let the water get too low, the most dangerous 
thing you can do is to blow off steam. The moment that you reduce the pressure 
on the surface of the water, the whole of it flashes into steam, and your boiler is 
blown into smithereens. Now, Krakatoa had a good head of steam on, and her 
water must have been pretty low, for after she had blown off for five or six hours 
the pressure was so far reduced that all the water remaining in her rushed into 
steam, and produced the biggest explosion on record. The upper half of the 
mountain was blown clean away, and the air was filled with stones and lava and 
ashes and hot water. Inside of five minutes the moon and the stars went out, and 
it was as black as midnight in Egypt in the time of old Pharaoh. In next to no 
time our deck was covered six inches deep with ashes and stones, and the sea was 
boiling worse than it does in the centre of a cyclone. We were in danger of being 
swamped through shipping a tremendous sea, as well as being buried under the 
weight of ashes, or sunk by a flying rock, or set on fire by red-hot stones. 

‘My sailing-master slipped his cable and started up the engine just as quick as 
he could do it, and then we steamed away as fast as we could drive her towards 
the north. The channel wasn’t an easy one in the daylight, and the sailing-master 
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didn’t even pretend that he could navigate it in the pitch darkness. However, we 
were certain to lose the yacht and our lives if we stayed at our anchorage, and 
we couldn’t do more than that by trying to run away. So we just took our chances, 
knowing at the time that they were mighty slim, and hoping that if we did wreck 
the yacht, it wouldn’t be on a coast inhabited by cannibals. There never was such 
luck as we had that night, for we never once touched the bottom, though, as we 
afterwards knew, old islands were sinking and new ones were being thrown up all 
around us. After the eruption was over, ships that passed that way found dry land 
in places where there had been a thousand fathoms of water, and sailed directly 
over places where there had been dry land and mountains. It was nearly ten o'clock 
the next day before we ran clear of the ashes and came into open daylight. ‘Then we 
found out where we were, and put the yacht on a course for Singapore. 

“That’s the way the great eruption of Krakatoa was brought about; and what I 
want to know is whether Malcomb and I are responsible for the thirty thousand 
heathens that are said to have been killed by it. Of course we never meant to 
hurt a living soul; and of course a heathen isn’t anything like as valuable as a 
white man, and the penalty for killing him, if there is one, would be comparatively 
light. Still the thought that I had a hand in killing all those heathen disturbs 
me at times,—especially at night, when I lie awake, as I do the greater part of 
every night. I want to ask our ministerial friend here his opinion of the matter, 
and what he thinks I had better do to straighten the thing out—that is, if it can 
be straightened out.” 

Before the Dean could reply, a man, whom the American called “ Doctor,” and 
who was evidently his travelling companion, approached him, and after a whispered 
conversation drew him away, and we saw him no more. I have never been quite 
sure whether the story that he told us concerning the eruption of Krakatoa was 
true, or was the invention either of a lunatic or a practical joker. I meant to 
find the Doctor in the morning, and ask him if his friend was quite right in his 
mind, but, as it happened, I was obliged to leave Sorrento without seeing him. 

For my own part I am inclined to believe the story, but the reader is at 
perfect liberty to regard it as the dream of a madman. 


W. L. ALDEN 
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EN made me dream that Pan was dead, 
And piped no more upon his reed ; 
I wandered to a dappled mead, 
And all my heart to joy was wed, 
For Pan was piping, rosy-red, 
With sunlit head. 
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I heard him in the linnet’s song, 
The blackbird’s whistle, and the note 
That lilted from the skylark’s throat, 
The laugh of maidens all among 
Tall meadow-grass, and daisies long, 
And sorrel strong. 



































His music murmured in the stream, 
And shook about the whispering wood, 
For every bush and tree that stood 
Lent sweetness to dispel my dream : 
Old Pan was piping theme on theme,— 
A god supreme. 





CHARLES T. LUSTED. 





Vo. XII.—No. 51. 
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HE morning light was stealing softly over the rolling, wood-covered landscape, 
and touching with a pale glory the precious streamlet wandering amid the 
eucalyptus groves to the right of the clearing beside the new Government 

road in process of construction, where the tents of the chief engineer and _ his 

officers showed whiter by contrast with the darker canvas of those belonging to the 
workmen around. 

The chief engineer’s tent was a handsome affair, and stood somewhat apart 
from the others. Moreover, there was about it, in its situation, its orderly exterior 
and its little embellishments of dainty flags and richly tinted curtains, a certain air 
of distinction combined with an aim at artistic effect which instantly challenged 
your attention, and suggested the idea of femininity, of the graces proper to a more 
sophisticated life, not the less pleasant now because the scenery of eastern Australia 
formed the setting. 

Had you known Mrs. Gilray, the chief engineer’s young wife, you would, I 
think, have admitted that the expectations aroused by the personality thus subtly 
revealed were in no way disappointed when face to face with the gracious divinity 
who presided over the interior. 

At that exact moment when the first faint murmur of the long camp _ broke 
upon the stillness, like the rustle of a sleeping creature which turns in its lair, 
Mrs. Gilray was sitting up on her bed, one elbow buried in the neighbouring 
pillow that bore still the cold impress of her husband’s head, one dimpled knee 
advanced, yet half covered by the border of the nightdress, just as it had been 
hastily pulled down with a gesture of that instinctive modesty the three-months 
wife had not completely lost. The light bedclothes lay in a long slanting fold, as 
they had been turned back at the very moment she meditated rising ; but still 
she did not move, and one glance at the tense muscles of the shoulders, the 
rigidity of the sweet throat amid its loosened masses of gold-brown hair, even the 
hand, lifted and motionless as if arrested by a cataleptic stroke, would have proved 
that Mrs. Gilray was not indulging in one of those reveries which sometimes beset 
the most active of pretty women at such moments. On the contrary, Mrs. Gilray 
was wide awake, and gazing with concentrated attention at an object she had 
caught sight of several minutes before. It was simply a dark, whip-like coil which 
the lifted counterpane had suddenly exposed nestling in the crumpled sheets at the 
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foot of the bed, but a single look had been sufficient to tell her it was a snake of 
the black species so dreaded throughout Australia. When her husband had arisen 
the creature must have crept here for warmth; the girl’s brusque movement had, 
however, roused it, and the thing was now regarding her with its cruel eyes. 

The look was not appreciative ; indeed, it was distinctly malevolent, suggesting 
the indignant glare of a remarkably irascible old gentleman awakened suddenly from 
a comfortable nap. 

A witty woman finding herself in a similar situation would have probably greeted 
the serpent politely, and reminded him of old times; but this woman was not witty, 
and I question whether you will admit, when this story is told, that she was 
even wise. 

She was, however, terribly afraid, realising fully the horror of her position, but 
not daring to stir lest she should further incense the creature; for when her 
upraised hand sank wearied at her side, it lifted its head and uttered a hiss so 
menacing that a chill ran through her from the crown of her head to the sole of the 
little foot in whose curve she could feel the reptile’s tail vibrating gently. 

It is not easy to keep the same attitude many consecutive minutes—even in 
the case of a vain woman conscious of a fascinating pose—and Mrs. Gilray was 
not vain, yet she stayed thus for fully ten, and already her frame, supported on 
one hip and an elbow, had begun to tremble slightly, while a dew-like mist, cold 
as the snake’s flesh, had started out upon her forehead. 

It is said we may endure fatigue by distracting the attention, and this statement 
is often adduced as a raison d’étre for regimental bands. Mrs. Gilray was destined 
to make proof of its truth. 

“Shut up, you jade!” 

“No, I won’t: I am your wife, and if you don’t fork out that twenty quid I 
asked for in my Jd2/et-doux last night, I'll let more than you know it—jolly 
quick too.” 
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Those were the magical words which made Mrs. Gilray forget her weariness. 
They really belonged to a conversation that had been going on for several minutes 
just outside her portion of the great tent, though she had not been conscious of it, 
so engrossed was she in watching the snake—a circumstance which will ‘supply you, 
if a scholastic philosopher, with quite a valuable proof of the unity of the soul. 

The first voice was her husband’s, the second a woman’s. Mr. Gilray’s -tones 
were so changed that love only might recognise them; the accents.of the other 
voice, could she have known it, were much altered too, for once they had been 
very sweet. Mrs. Gilray caught her breath and listened intently. 

“ Look here, Ethel,” continued the first speaker, dropping to a lower tone again, 
“T can’t give you so much: it’s a devilish hard pull on me already, and so soon, 
too. I’ve expenses to meet besides 2 

“Can’t you borrow it from her?—she has coin enough, they say.” 

“Don’t dare allude to my wife, don’t foul her name with your tongue, or by 
Heaven, I'll not be responsible for what I do! You're not fit to die, therefore 
be civil.” 

“Your wife!” 

The emphasis, fraught with so much contemptuous significance, made the voor 
listening girl shudder. The snake hissed softly. 

“Yes, my wife, in your teeth, you ——” 

The epithet, though possibly picturesquely accurate, was one Mrs. Gilray had 
never quite understood before, but now she heartily acquiesced in its applicability— 
another fact worthy of observation. ‘ 

“T wonder,” the woman’s voice retorted, “what people would say to that if I 
up and told my little yarn. I fancy they would be of a different opinion. Don’t 
mistake me, I’m not in a fighting humour, so there’s no need to call names. I do 
know it’s hard on you, ’specially when you’re settled down now and she so fond of 
you. I saw you yesterday evening when I struck the camp: you were sitting just 
inside that curtain yonder, your head in her lap; and she kissed the spot on the 
top where the hair is getting thin—just, I suppose, to let you know she’d love you 
true when the wool wasn’t there any more. But then, why did you marry me?” 

“Because the devil tempted me!” This with an accent of intense conviction. 

“Quite so: he’s a jolly good matchmaker, and women like me are some use in 
the world if we make you believe in him! You're tied hard and fast, and I’ve got 
the proofs. However, I don’t want to be hard on you, Ben: I fully understand what 
an extremely undesirable thing being bound to me is—I do indeed! and when I 
saw you yesterday I really pitied you, and thought for a while of turning myself 
into a female Enoch Arden. But old habits got the upper hand; I couldn’t resist 
the temptation of living on some one instead of working hard as I had to do ever 
since you abandoned me. Besides, it’s not fair chaps like you should have all the 
plums just because you are men, and poor girls like me all the kicks just because 
we are women; so shell out, and I'll sing dumb for a spell.” 

Mrs. Gilray heard a muffled oath, and began to comprehend how it is people 
commit murder. : 

“Look here, Ethel: when was it I gave you money last ?” 

‘A week or two ago, and the slip with it,’ responded the woman’s voice 
promptly, the intonation sharper now. “And not much either: one of the notes 
was a flash one, and I nearly got copped trying to cash it. Some wives would 
feel hot over that alone, but I bear no malice. I didn’t know you were married 
a second time then, though, and now that I have tracked you along up here like 
a faithful little helpmate, I mean to see myself safe.” 
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“TI wish before God I had never laid eyes on you!” 

“T shan't be so impolite as to say ‘same here’; it wouldn’t be true, either, 
for who’d have such good reason to give me coin for the asking? But there’s no 
good jawing, is there? Fork out the dibs, and I'll vamoose; ’t isn’t so much for 
keeping dark about so extremely reprehensible a thing as bigamy. Don’t lift your 
hand to me, or by G I'll sing out through the camp that your baby-faced chit 
inside there is no better than -——” 

“Hush! do you want me to kill you?” 

“ Bah! you haven’t the pluck! See here, the dawn’s spreading fast: give me 
the rhino and let me go to the devil till he sends me back to you!” 

“ Hush, Ethel! stop! There—there are ten, fifteen pounds and some silver. 
Upon my soul, it’s all I have handy now, but next month——” ‘The man’s voice 
sank into an inarticulate murmuring, and the speakers moved farther away. 

To say that Mrs. Gilray was petrified would only faintly describe her sensation 
of bewildered astonishment. Poor little girl! she was inexperienced in the ways 
of men, and, not being a new woman, did not possess the knowledge which would 
have enabled her to babble about a white life for two at club meetings, and 
investigate her husband’s ante-nuptial proceedings; she found it quite natural to 
confide in him from the first. 

Besides having quite a talent for the obvious, like most of her countrywomen, 
she believed we should always do what was right and avoid what was wrong—all 
of us, men as well as women; and having no difficulty in following out this 
conviction herself, she naturally, perhaps, was not inclined to overestimate the 
stumbling-blocks which circumstances create in the paths of even the most prudent 
persons when earnestly endeavouring to do the right thing, whieh, in Mr. Gilray’s 
case, meant, on this occasion, the most prcfitable. In consequence, her spiritual 
life had been up to that point very plain sailing, for it is only when the casuist 
makes his appearance that the affairs of the soul become interesting from an 
artistic view. She was not by any means an ill-bred person: no one seeing her 
father’s semi-detached villa out by Haverstock Hill could harbour the thought ; 
but this was her first inkling of those little surprises which underlie the social 
system of the most moral race on the globe, and she was, I must admit, profoundly 
shocked. Was this the man who had been her ideal of manhood for an eternity 
of twelve happy weeks? Was he the same person who, when the Rev. Mr. Cloudy 
had been struck down by a gastric attack, had given out the hymns himself lest 
the camp should go without service, and had afterwards addressed to the men a 
few straightforward words of encouragement and advice? She closed her eyes ; 
the thought was too terrible; the whole fabric of her world was tumbling about 
her ears. 

The unvarnished truth is this. Mr. Gilray, when he had left England several 
years before for Australia, made at Melbourne the acquaintance of a dashing young 
lady a little older than himself. She was very talented—about the legs, and by 
their aid earned a modest little income at a second-rate music-hall. Her head 
was empty, but she had been able to think with her toes! To this paragon 
3en Gilray made violent love. Her terms, however, were matrimony, and he 
accepted them when he failed to gain her by any other means, for he was 
“no fool,” according to the bourgeois ideals of the club he belonged to in 
London. 





Of course the inevitable period of repentance followed—as usual too late. 
The ill-assorted couple quarrelled, separated, and went their several ways, he to 
study the strength of materials, she to adorn the music-halls once more. 
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Years afterwards, when he had painfully climbed to the top of the ladder, he 
revisited England, met his present wife, whom he promptly married, devoutly 
hoping the first lady had departed for another sphere, or would at least end her 
days beneath the Southern Cross. At the eleventh hour, however, a tempting 
offer was made him by a colonial company then fulfilling a huge contract: the 
profits would be enormous ; his wife longed to travel; and so, trusting to his luck 
and the area of Australia, he had returned. ‘The rest may be left to the intelligent 
reader’s comprehension. 

Foreigners, who argue from the particular to the general, are apt to regard 
English virtue as chiefly decorative ; but the English themselves consider this view 
erroneous, and will assure you that the Saxon race has been one of the principal 
factors in making this the best of all possible worlds, inviting you at the same 
time to observe the plight of the Latin races which have not learned to take life 
seriously. Knowing the English have the reputation of being truth-tellers, you will 
be inclined to believe them, though, of course, the measure of your faith must 
always remain a matter for individual consideration. 

Be this as it may, however, Mr. Gilray’s contrefemps appears to me interesting 
solely from the fact that it supplied Mrs. Gilray with a rational motive for the 
thing she did. * 

She had actually forgotten the existence of the snake, but a slight hiss when 
she sighed involuntarily, woman-like, over the shattering of her dreams and the 
awful possibilities of the future, brought him to her recollection. She was not an 
atom afraid of him now; on the contrary, she welcomed him as eagerly as that 
old-time queen the asp, when power was lost and wiles were powerless. 

She stirred her foot slightly: the reptile lifted its evil head, a red light in the 
glowing eyes; she deliberately kicked it! Ah! the thing had stung her in a trice. 
Again she struck it, a dark flush dyeing her brave, pure face from chin to brow, 
and it stung her again before it fell writhing from the bed. ‘The pain was not 
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great, after all, but had it been as hot iron upon naked flesh, she would have 
endured it. 

She drew up the coverlet, turned on her side with a sigh of relief, and waited 
for Death, wondering when he would come. 

Mentally, she distinctly saw the little chapel up Hampstead way, where she 
had been married ; she saw its elms, and the black board outside, on which notices 
of approaching ceremonies were posted. She thought of certain things too sacred 
for mention here, and then she prayed for pardon—though, had she been able, she 
would not have revoked her deed. She thought of her husband, too, to wonder 
at what he would say. She was not angry with him, neither did she invent excuses 
for him: it was all too fearful, too shocking. Enough to know that death was 
better than the thought of it—a thousand times, a thousand times ! 

A lethargy was slowly stealing over her, and she composed her limbs decently 
while she still had the power, crossing her hands upon her bosom. ‘Then 
she slept. 

Ten minutes later, Mr. Gilray, having seen his unwelcome visitor clear of the 
camp, entered the room on tiptoe to fetch a spirit-level. He feared to wake 
his wife, but pitying himself very sincerely, contemplated her from afar, the sun- 
light suffusing the snowy walls of the tent, and illuminating the calm face upon 
the pillow. 

“My darling girl!” he whispered, “but for you I’d blow my brains out and 
cheat that hell hag, but you are worth even what I endure.” 

He would have crossed the room to kiss her, but resisted the impulse and 
stole noiselessly out again. 

After a while Mrs. Gilray’s maid peeped in and commenced making preparations 
for her young mistress’s morning toilette. At first she moved to and fro silently ; 
then she grew a trifle impatient, and began to make those slight premeditated 
noises by which discreet damsels gradually merge matutinal slumbers into wakeful- 
ness. But Mrs. Gilray slept on. 

“* LUSMORE.” 
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RECENT ENGLISH PROSE—RESULTS OF A COMPETITION—MR. PATER AS HERO OF A 
PLEBISCITUM—REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THIS—A PLEA FOR PROFESSOR 
HUXLEY—MrR. ANDREW LANG—DR. JOHNSON UPON STYLE IN GENERAL AND 
SOUTHEY UPON HIS OWN STYLE—ORNAMENTAL PROSE-—-THACKERAY AND MR 
LANG—EARNESTNESS AND URBANITY—MERITS OF Mr. LANG’S STYLE—THE 
DELHI TELEGRAM AND HISTORY AS SHE IS WROTE—THE STORY OF Two 


UNDISCOVERED HEROES. 


I MAY now declare the result of the 
competition announced in the March 
number of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE as follows: 
“The magnificent prize of 
one guinea will be awarded 
to the reader who divines 
the name of the man (or 
woman) who is (or has been 
during the past ten years) 
master (or mistress) of the 
best style in English Prose.” 
The result, you may re- 
member, was not to depend 
on popular suffrage. I had already en- 
closed the great writer’s name, with the 
guinea, in an envelope which I committed 
to the Editor, with a request that he would 
break the seal on the ist of April or 
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thereabouts. The Editor, with his usual 
tact, postponed the date to April 2nd. 
Before divulging the name let me briefly 
summarise the voting. 

The munificence of the reward and the 
intrinsic interest of the question combined 
to produce a brisk competition. I received 
no less than 164 guesses. Here they are, 
carefully tabulated :— 

Walter Pater 


31 
Thomas Hardy 13 
Robert Louis Stevenson . a 
John Ruskin . : ae 
Andrew Lang . : Z sei ae 
James Anthony Froude ) - 
James Matthew Barrie $° cle 
George Meredith } 6 
Rudyard Kipling ) 

Henry James . : a 








FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 


Matthew Arnold | 
Miss Marie Corelli | 
Sir Walter Besant | eee ae 
Conan Doyle 

Mrs. Meynell, Professor Huxley, Messrs. 
Richard Jefferies, R. D. Blackmore, “ Mark 
Rutherford,” Augustine Birrell, Hall Caine, 
Anthony Hope and Richard le Gallienne, 
received two votes. And Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Miss Edna _ Lyall, Miss Olive 
Schreiner, Miss Beatrice Harraden, Cardi- 
nal Newman, Canon Liddon, Dr. Jowett, 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, P. G. Hamerton, John 
Addington Symonds, William Morris, 
Leslie Stephen, J. Shorthouse, George du 
Maurier, Gilbert Parker, Marion Crawford, 
W. E. Norris, H. S. Merriman, Stanley 
Weyman, I. Zangwill, John Davidson, Barry 
Pain, Coulson Kernahan, W. E. Gladstone 
and A. J. Balfour, one vote each. 

Altogether the voting exhibits a pleasing 
divergence of tastes; but I will own that 
the run upon Mr. Walter Pater surprised 
me not a little, and would perhaps have 
surprised that elegant writer no less, had he 
been spared to contemplate his popularity. 
I think it even possible that he might have 
found some humour in the testimonial. At 
first I was tempted to suspect that his 
commanding lead depended less on the 
genuine preference of my correspondents 
than on their surmises of 
what my preference 
likely to be. This will ac- 
count, no doubt, for some of 
the votes given to him. The 
disciple, for instance, who 
asked leave to suggest his 
name “ve my Stylist Guessing Competition,” 
had scarcely, at the time of writing, at- 
tained to the last sincerity of admiration. 
But many of Pater’s supporters have obliged 
me with letters giving reasons for their 
choice, and on the whole I cannot doubt 
his majority to be as genuine as it is 
remarkable. His is not the name in the 
envelope. To my thinking his prose, for 
all its beauty of workmanship, has neither 
vivacity nor even vitality. While not pre- 
cisely “pistachio” (as a reviewer roundly 
asserted), it has some of the faults of Aastiche. 
It lacks organic structure, organic life: it 
suggests a superb knack of “ composition,” 
but it does not suggest—to me, at any rate, 


was 
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it does not suggest—the living English 
tongue. That is all I care to urge against 
a writer who has, and will always have, my 
sincere veneration, and to whom we owe 
a book which, for spaciousness of concep- 
tion and graciousness of temper, stands, 
perhaps, alone in the great mass of Victorian 
literature. And, setting our own prejudices 
aside for the moment, we may agree that it 
is pleasant to find such a writer as Pater at 
the head of our poll. With some reserve we 
may take it as canvassing popular opinion— 
most imperfectly, of course, but with results 
not quite insignificant. Now, discreetness, 
self-abnegation, devotion to a high ideal of 
art, a tireless will to pursue it through the 
minutie of workmanship, a cheerful resolu- 
tion to utter nothing cheap, nothing second 
best, nothing that offends the artistic 
conscience, or falls below the artistic sense 
of honour—these were Pater’s qualities as 
a writer ; but they are not usually reckoned 
very popular qualities. 
this matter :— 


Hear Stevenson on 


The 


public knows little or nothing of those merits in 


‘The artist works entirely upon honour. 


the quest of which you are condemned to spend 
the bulk of your endeavours. Merits of design, 
the merit of first-hand energy, the merit of a 
certain cheap accomplishment, which a man of 
the artistic temper easily acquires—these they can 
recognise, and these they value. But to those 
more exquisite refinements of proficiency and 
finish, which the artist so ardently desires, and so 
keenly feels, for which (in the vigorous words of 
Balzac) he must toil ‘like a miner buried in a 
landslip,’ for which, day after day, he recasts and 
revises and rejects—the gross mass of the public 
must be ever blind. To those lost pains, suppose 
you attain the highest pitch of merit, posterity 
may possibly do justice; suppose, as is so 
probable, you fail by even a hair’s breadth of the 
they shall 

Under the 

cold 


highest, rest certain 
observed. 
this 


never be 
shadow of thought, 


alone in his studio, the artist 
must preserve from day to day 
his constancy to the ideal. It is 
this which makes his life noble. 

. .’—Letter to a Young Gentle- 
who embrace 


man proposes to 


the career of Art. 

I say, then, that it is plea- 
sant to find such a name as 
Pater’s at the head of the list ; 
and creditable to our competitors that, asked 
to name the Jest, they have turned aside 
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from the voluble, energetic, easily graphic 
authors whose works are sold by the score 
of thousands, to acknowledge the superiority 
of one who strove after perfection, postponing 
popularity to self-respect. Further, if you 
take the nine or ten names which follow 
Pater’s, you will find that these, also, stand 
for good work rather than for commercial 
success, though some of them have come to 
spell success. On the whole, and in spite of 
some absurdities, the list strikes me as a 
surprisingly good one. 


TEVENSON, no doubt, would have 
received more votes, had I not ex- 
pressly excluded him in the very paragraph 
which announced the competition. These 
were my words: “As for Stevenson’s style— 
chiselled object of my youthful idolatry—no 
man in my hearing shall gainsay it. But I 
will not now assert that it was absolutely the 
best even of its own generation. Corinth— 
it was a trifle Corinthian—did my green 
unknowing youth engage ; in years of com- 
parative discretion I give a reluctant prefer- 
ence to Athens. ‘Whois Athens?’ you may 
possibly ask. Reader, I allow you to guess.” 
That, after this warning, twelve persons 
should have guessed Stevenson to be 
“ Athens,” argues a loyalty of conviction 
which I am fain to praise, as well as a dis- 
trust of my reasoning faculties such as I 
must be pardoned for acknowledging with 
less enthusiasm. I must say a word on 
another point. Matthew Arnold died in 
1888, and Cardinal Newman in 1890; so 
that, strictly, the one comes just within our 
period, and the other well within it. But I 
admit that at the time it did not occur to 
me that Arnold or Newman could be in- 





cluded among writers of the past decade. 
Had I thought so, the name in the envelope 
might have been different. Suppose that it 
should have been Arnold’s, and I owe his 
three backers an apology; since Arnold’s 
review of Professor Dowden’s “Life of 
Shelley” appeared in 7he Nineteenth Century 
of January 1888, and his address on Milton 
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was delivered in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on the 13th of the following month. Suppose 
that it should have been Newman’s, and I 
feel much easier : since Newman’s career as 
a prose-writer was practically closed for nigh 
upon thirty years before his death. But one 
other name on the list causes me a qualm of 
conscience. With the writings of Professor 
Huxley (saving only a few articles in the 
reviews) I am in candour obliged to confess 
myself unacquainted. Will it be accepted 
for an amende if I quote a sentence or two 
from the letter of one of his supporters ?— 


** Style is a very vague term, and as you do not 
indicate your ideas . . . of the qualities that go 
to make up excellence of style, the problem is a 
dark one. I will try to indicate them, as they 
occur to me, in the order of their general import- 
ance: though of course the importance of one 
quality or another will vary with the object of the 
writing. 

(1) Accuracy, (2) Lucidity, (3) Compactness, 
(4) Force and earnestness, (5) Simplicity, (6) 
Straightforwardness, (7) Cogency of reasoning, 
(9) Happiness of illustration, (10) Allusiveness : a 
glimpse into other fields of knowledge. 

**To my thinking the man who unites in him- 
self the largest amount of these merits is the late 
Professor Huxley. Spencer may equal him in (2) 
and (10), and perhaps excel him in (9) ; Birrell 
may be his equal or inferior in (8) . . .” 


But, alas! my correspondent has _ un- 
wittingly omitted (8) from his list, and leaves 
me on thorns to discover in what respect 
Mr. Birrell may be Professor Huxley’s equal 
or inferior. 

“*, . . Froude in (5); Gladstone in (10). 
Probably many equal him in (1) ; indeed, accuracy 
is a condition without which not even a vestige of 
claim to a good style can be supported. But 
Huxley has all these things (one ¢ulit punctum) 
in large measure, and some in the largest.” 


F the multitude of counsels received I 

can only say that, after sorting out 

those which appeared to be mutually destruc- 
tive, I awoke on April Ist with a feeling that 
(to use a vulgar phrase) I wouldn't call 
Quinctilian my uncle. Some of my corre- 
spondents were extremely positive. “I don’t 
know what your answer may be,” wrote one, 
“but the right answer is Rudyard Kipling.” 
Another informed me that if Richard Jefferies 
was not the man of my choice I had better 
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procure one of Jefferies’ books and read it. 
A third, by a misconception which I dare 
not account for, invoked me as the editor of 
the Christian Leader--or some such paper. 
A fourth, who clearly entertained quite a 
different view of my calling, addressed his 
letter to “The Harem, 
Fowey, Cornwali.” Had 
this gentleman guessed 
correctly, I should have 
felt justified in pocketing 
his share of the guinea on 
account for moral and 
intellectual damage. I 
have heard it alleged that 
in these competitions 
Scotsmen are apt to vote 
for Scotsmen, but did not find it so. Aber- 
deen shook hands with Upper Tooting over 
Pater, and Stevenson’s admirers would 
seem to congregate in the southern counties 
of England. Mr. Lang—I know not why-- 
is peculiarly popular in Barnsley, Yorkshire. 





ARNSLEY’S choice is mine. 
in the envelope was— 


The name 





| MR. 
\ 


ANDREW LANG, 


— 








and fractions of the guinea have accordingly 
been dispersed to the following addresses :— 
(1) Mr. S. Woop, 4, Keir Street, Barnsley, Yorks. 

(2) Miss Besste Gray, 14, Victoria Road, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 

(3) Mr. H. L. DENT, Glenhow, Saltburn-by-Sea, 
Yorks. 

(4) Mr. W. R. Crockett, 79, Whitford Road, 

Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead. 

5) Miss HINUBER, 34, Linden Road, Bedferd. 

(6) Miss (Mks.) JANET M. SMITH, 70, Pembroke 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

(7) Miss (Mrs.) EMILY KATHERINE KEAN, 22, 
Brougham Street, Edinburgh. 

(8) Mr. P. G. ALLAN, 3, Albert Place, Dufftown, 
Banffshire. 

(9) Mr. W. JerFREY WHITE, 41, Blessington 
Street, Dublin. 
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= OSWELL: ‘ But, sir, is there not a 
quality called taste, which consists 
merely in perception or in liking? For 
instance, we find people differ much as to 
what is the best style of English composition. 
Some think Swift’s the best ; others prefer a 
fuller and grander way of writing.’ /ohnson: 
‘Sir, you must first define what you mean by 
style before you can judge who has a good 
taste in style and who has a bad. The two 
classes of persons whom you have mentioned 
don’t differ as to good and bad. They both 
agree that Swift has a good neat style ; but 
one loves a neat style, another loves a style 
of more splendour. In like manner one 
loves a plain coat, nk 
another loves a ae 
laced coat; but am 
neither will deny 
that each is good 
of its kind?” (I 
quote from vol. iii., 
p. 48, of the de- 
lightfullittle “Bos- 
well” which Mr. 
Birrell has re- 
cently edited for 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.) There 
is no more futile pursuit in this wide world 
than dogmatising about style, or rather about 
one’s preferences in style. It depends so 
closely upon temperament that, after certain 
qualities have been claimed and allowed, 
and certain patent faults discounted, a man 
might as well try to justify his choice of 
friends by the use of the syllogism as to 
argue upon his sensitiveness to A’s writing 
and his comparative indifference to B’s. 
When an author violates grammar (which 
is the logic of speech); when he ties up 
loose thought in ill-constructed sentences ; 
when he narrates or reasons inconsequently 
or obscurely ; when he employs ill-fitting 
epithets or runs riot in mere verbiage ; when 
he cannot express himself without recourse 
to anacolutha and contortions of the mother- 
tongue ; in sum, when he ignores or relaxes 
the ancient bond between thought and 
language, then you may safely say that his 
is a vicious style. But beyond this you must 
tread cautiously. You have to consider, 
among other things, whether you love a 
plain coat or a laced coat, and to allow 
for your neighbour’s preference if it be not 
yours. For my part I prefer the plain coat 
with just a trifle of lace : simplicity with the 
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touch which makes it Attic simplicity and 
not Doric. In austerer moods I can dispense 
with ornament altogether; can give un- 
qualified admiration to Southey’s prose, for 
instance, and quote his own description of it 
with approval,— 

** As for composition, it has no difficulties for 
one who will ‘read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest’ the materials upon which he is to work.” 


But this digestion is precisely what bothers 
most of us. 

**T do not mean to say that it is easy to write 
well, but of this I am sure, that most men would 
write better if they did not take half the pains 
they do.” 


I don’t say that this is wrong ; but on second 
thoughts I believe it discutable and worth 
discussing. 

‘* For myself I consider it no compliment when 
any one praises the simplicity of my prose 
writings ; they are written, indeed, without any 
other immediate object than that of expressing 
what is to be said in the readiest and most per- 
spicuous manner. But in the transcript (if I make 
one), and always in the proof-sheet, every sentence 
is then weighed upon the ear, euphony becomes a 
second object, and ambiguities are removed. But 
of what is now called style not a thought enters 
my head at any time.” 


Were Southey alive to-day, he would have 
to employ a typewriter. For publishers 
have grown more wary, and stipulate that 
if authors pursue euphony upon the proof- 
sheet they must pay for it, unless they keep 
their alterations within reasonable limits.) 


BY T although in austerer moods one may 
prefer Swift and Southey and the plain 
writers ; and although 
in most moods one’s 
taste may incline to- 
wards deficiency rather 
than excess of orna- 
ment; it is foolish, I 
hold, to let liking pass 
into dogmatism. If you 
shut the door upon Sir 
Thomas Browne and 
Samuel Johnson, nay, 
even if you shut it 
lady who calls herself 











the gifted 
Ouida, at the best you do but exclude 
yourself from much innocent enjoyment. 


upon 


And style is a question of no such mighty 
importance that for the sake of a theory you 
need debar yourself, or seek to debar any 
fellow-creature, from “the public stock of 
harmless pleasure.” Nor can I discover 
any ground for condemning a decorated 
style in a fu//7 writer. Browne and Johnson 
were full writers : intellectually Mr. George 
Meredith is a full writer: and emotionally 
Mademoiselle Ouida is a very full writer. 
(I wish her name had appeared in our list.) 
Of none of these do 
you feel that their orna- 
ments jingle upon empti- 
ness. And _ especially 
of Mr. George Meredith 
let it be remembered 
new ideas are not easily 
expressed in simple y) 
language. On this point ¥ 
I would refer the reader 
to the late Professor 
Minto’s admirably just remarks on “ Sim- 
plicity” in his Plain Principles of Prose 
Composition. When Burke was said _ to 
be a less simple speaker than Fox, and 
this was charged against him as a defect, 
De Quincey repelled the charge on the 
ground that Fox was merely the mouthpiece 
of a particular party policy, whereas Burke 
was trying to connect the events of the 
moment with high general principles. “Who 
complains of a prophet,” he asked, “ for 
being a little darker of speech than a post- 
office directory?” 





é A Fure waiter 
{| Oflr the surleamth tarp 


TILL, as I say, in most moods I happen 
WJ to prefer the plain coat with just a 
touch or two of lace, inclining always to 
judge it rather by its cut and fit than by 
its trappings. And now I suppose I must 
justify my choice of Mr. Lang’s style against 
the 155 unsuccessful competitors. I have 
dared to call it Attic, and maintain that he 
has more of the Attic quality than any living 
writer of English. With a few reservations 
I think we may apply to him (merely, cf 
course, as a master of style) what Mr. Henley 
has written of Thackeray :— 


‘* His manner is the perfection of conversational 
writing. Graceful yet vigorous; adorably 
artificial yet incomparably sound; touched with 
modishness yet informed with distinction ; easily 
and happily rhythmical yet full of colour and 
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quick with malice and with meaning ; instinct with 
urbanity and instinct with charm,—it is a type of 
high-bred English, a climax of literary art... . 
Setting aside Cardinal Newman’s, the style he 
wrote is certainly less open to criticism than that 
of any modern Englishman. He was neither 
super-eloquent like Mr. Ruskin, nor a Germanised 
Jeremy like Carlyle ; he was not marmoreally 
emphatic as Landor was, nor was he slovenly 
and inexpressive as was the great Sir Walter ; he 
neither dallied with antithesis like Macaulay nor 
rioted in verbal vulgarisms with Dickens; he 
abstained from technology and what may be 
called Lord Burleighism as carefully as George 
Eliot indulged in them, and he avoided conceits 
as sedulously as Mr. George Meredith goes out of 
his way to hunt for them. . .” 


Keeping carefully in mind the difference 
in their azter, I think we may transfer this 
praise of Thackeray to Mr. Andrew Lang 
with one or two reservations. He is less 
vigorous than Thackeray. Earnestness 
(amovdaidrns) seems to me the one primary 
quality of style in which his is lacking, the 
one quality needed to make it very great. 
Newman had it, and combined it with 
urbanity. Thackeray had it ;— 


** As Esmond and the Dean walked away from 
Kensington discoursing of this tragedy, and how 
fatal it was to the cause which they both had at 
heart, the street-criers were already out with their 
broadsides, shouting through the town the full, 
true, and horrible account of the death of Lord 
Mohun and Duke Hamilton in a duel. A fellow 
had got to Kensington, and was crying it in the 
square there at very early morning, when Mr. 
Esmond happened to pass by. He drove the 
man from under Beatrix’s very window, whereof 
the casement had been set open. The sun was 
shining, though ’twas November; he had seen 
the market-carts rolling into London, the guard 
relieved at the palace, the labourers trudging to 
their work in the gardens between Kensington and 
the City, the wandering merchants and hawkers 
filling the air with their cries. The world was 
going to its business again, although dukes lay 
dead and ladies mourned for them ; and kings, 
very likely, lost their chances. So night and day 
pass away, and to-morrow comes, and our place 
knows us not. Esmond thought of the courier 
now galloping on the North Road to inform him 
who was Earl of Arran yesterday that he was 
Duke of Hamilton to-day, and of a thousand 
great schemes, hopes, ambitions that were alive 
in the gallant heart, beating a few hours since, 
and now in a little dust quiescent.”—Zsmond, 
Book iii., chapter 6. 
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The thought is trite, perhaps the tritest 
in literature ; but it filled Thackeray’s mind 
for the moment and charged it with an 
earnestness which he distilled into language. 
By sheer earnestness he set his own in- 
effaceable stamp upon this commonplace, 
and the old saw is renewed for us by the 
thrill in the voice of the utterer. I cannot 
remember a like omovSadrns, a like depth 
of feeling, in any passage of Mr. Lang’s 
writing. Indeed, he seems as a rule to 
fight shy of his emotions. On the other 
hand, his wrdanity is more constant than 
Thackeray’s. That Thackeray is often 
urbane no fair critic can deny; but I 
imagine it just as hard to deny that there 
were occasions when he forgot to be urbane. 
I am not referring to Zhe Book of Snobs, or 
even to such an unamiable trifle as The 
Fatal Books (of which the malice comes 
fatally close to downright malignance) ; but 
to certain passages in his greater books—in 
Pendennis, for instance, or The Newcomes. 
We must remember, to be sure, that it is 
easier to be urbane with slight emotions 
than when our passions are deeply stirred, 
and for this sufficient reason we must rank 
Newman’s urbanity above Mr. Lang’s. But 
the quality, as Matthew Arnold once pointed 
out, is not so prevalent in English Prose 
that we should omit to thank an author who 
constantly recalls us to it by the temper of 
his writings. 

His style is accurate, lucid, simple in 


.the best sense ; happy in illustration and 


allusion ; familiar without a trace of vulgarity, 
for while not disdaining the full vocabulary 
and even the colloquialisms of its own age, 
it exercises its freedom on a basis of scholar- 
ship and within limits of good taste derived 
from scholarship. Thus it is at once modern 
(even modish at times), and pure—a difficult 
combination ; for, as Minto said, “ generally 
speaking, when a style is such as to win the 
praise of being classical English, there is 
something stiff and old-fashioned about it.” 
I neither know nor care whether Mr. Lang’s 
prose would be called “classical” to-day ; 
but as soon as he applies it to worthy 
subjects, it has the qualities which will 
make it “ classical” to-morrow. Nor, while 
it remains so easy to read, do I 


care 
whether he writes it with ease orno. We 
may pass the question of greatness. Carlyle 


had a theory that no great writer was ever 
understood without difficulty. If true, this 
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would go some way towards proving that 
no great writer could possess a good style. 
And it is of style that we are talking just 
now. But I fancy we may take it that while 
constructing this theory Carlyle had his eye 





upon Carlyle rather (let us say) than on 
Plato. We have no one in these days to 
compare with Plato. Xenophon will do 
for Mr. Lang. “If,” said Professor Gilbert 
Murray, the other day, in his little book on 
Ancient Greek Literature, “ Xenophon be- 
came in Roman times a model of ‘ Atticism,’ 
it is due to his ancient simplicity and ease, 
his zvaffectata jucunditas. He is Attic in the 
sense that he has no bombast, and that he 
can Speak interestingly on many subjects 
‘without raising his voice’” Add a touch 
of lace to the coat, qualify the simplicity 
with scholarship, and the jucunditas with 
the sophisticated modishness of modern 
humour, and you have a description that will 
serve for Mr. Lang. 


WORD or two now upon a piece 

of history—the Delhi telegram. It 
appears that I followed the multitude into 
error when I spoke, last March, of the young 
clerk who sent that famous despatch as one 
of “the nameless brave.” While I wrote it, 
some one on the other side of the world was 
correcting me; and an obliging correspondent 
has sent me a cutting from Zhe Pioneer 
Jail of March 4th, with the hope that it may 
enable me to correct history “as she is 
wrote,” not only by Mrs. Steele, in her Ox 
the Face of the Waters, but by others who 
do not profess to write fiction. Zhe Pioneer 
Mai? is published at Allahabad. 

There seems, indeed, to have been a 
pretty general disposition to treat this young 
hero of the terrible 11th of May as undis- 
coverable. Holmes’s “story of the Indian 
Mutiny gives the story thus :— 
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*‘In the telegraph-office hard by, a young 
signaller was standing with his hand upon the 
signalling apparatus. The mutineers were almost 
upon him, and more and more plainly he heard 
them yelling as they swept along. Still he went 
on with his work. Click! click ! sounded the 
instrument. Flashed up the wires to Umballa, to 
Lahore, to Rawalpindi, and to Peshawar, this 
message warned the authorities of the Punjab: 
‘ The Sepoys have come in from Meerut, and are 
Mr. Todd is dead, and, we 
hear, several Europeans. We must shut up 
The mutineers burst in, the last click died away, 


burning everything. 


and, in the performance of his duty, the signaller 
was slain.” 


The writer in Zhe Pioneer Mail next 
quotes from the JJemorials of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes an extract from a speech delivered 
by that distinguished officer on his return to 
England in 1860: 


‘When the mutineers came over from Meerut, 
and were cutting the throats of the Europeans in 
every part of the cantonment, a boy employed 
in the telegraph-office at Delhi had the presence 
of mind to send off a message to Lahore, to Mr. 
Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner there, to 
tell him that the mutineers had arrived, and had 
killed this civilian, and that officer, and wound up 
his message with the significant words, ‘ We’re 
off.’ That was the end of the message. Just 
look at the courage and sense of duty which made 
that little boy, with shots and cannon all around 
him, ‘manipulate that message, which, I do not 
hesitate to say, was the means of the salvation of 
the Punjab.” 


Again, in the General Report of the 
Telegraph Department for the year 1857-8, 
the murder of Mr. Charles Todd, the Assist- 
ant-in-charge at Delhi, is mentioned ; and 
it is stated that he was not killed until his 
office had signalled to the Punjab news of 
the outbreak at Meerut and the march of 
the mutineers on Delhi. The name of the 
clerk is not given, but the Director-General 
of the day adds: “The value of that last 
service of the Delhi office is best described 
in the words of Mr. Montgomery—‘ Zhe 
Electric Telegraph has saved India,” 

Lastly, we have Mrs. Steele’s 
account :— 


**¢They (z.e. the English from 
Meerut) will come soon,’ said a 
young telegraph clerk coolly, as 
he stood by his instrument, hoping 
for the welcome 4/ing of the bell ; 
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and sending, finally, that bulletin northwards, 
which ended with the reluctant admission, ‘ We 
must shut up.’ Must indeed ; seeing that some 
ruffians rushed in and sabred him 


hands still on_the, levers.” 


with his 


AT] OW, as it happens (¢este The Pioneer 
1 Mail, which professes to make the 
true story now, for the first time, public), 
there were two telegraph clerks, not one. 
Both escaped with their lives; and one of 
them has been employed in the Indian 
telegraph service ever since, and has but 
recently retired, after forty years’ work, with 
a very modest pension. 

In May, 1857, the telegraph staff at Delhi 
consisted of Mr. Charles Todd, Assistant in 
local charge, and two young signallers, 
Brendish and Pilkington, aged about eighteen 
years, and drawing the magnificent salaries 
of thirty rupees a month. On Sunday, the 
1oth, in the forenoon, came a telegram from 
Meerut, that eighty men of the 3rd Cavalry 
were to be blown from guns for refusing to 
bite the new Enfield cartridges. No further 
news was received, and at four in the after- 
noon the Meerut wire was found to be 
blocked. Next morning, Mr. Todd took a 
dék, and started along the Meerut road to 
learn at what point the break had occurred. 
He got no farther than the bridge of boats 
over the Jumna, where the mutineers of the 
3rd Cavalry, on their way to Delhi, met and 
killed him. The two clerks remained by 
their instruments in the _ telegraph-office 
(which was outside the city walls, about a 
mile from the Kashmir Gate, and from the 
Flagstaff Tower, where the Europeans as- 
sembled). They saw a regiment of native 
infantry go by with two guns, and supposed 
it was moving to turn back the galloping 





mutineers, who were then known to have 
crossed the bridge of boats. But, later, 
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some peons from the Delhi Gazette brought 
word that the infantry had joined the 
mutineers. After a while they heard heavy 
firing in the city, and Brendish, who was at 
the instruments, kept wiring his news to 
Lahore, through Umballa. Umballa itself 
was wiring for information, and he answered 
that Meerut had been cut off, and Delhi was 
being sacked. 

At noon Brendish sallied out on the road 
to see what was going on, and was passed 
by a wounded British officer, driving from 
the city, who called out, “ For God’s sake 
go inside and close your doors!” “ We did 
so,” says Brendish, “ but even then Pilkington 
and I did not feel we were secure, as we 
were but two lads, encumbered with the 
wife and child of Mr. Todd—whose sad end 
was not yet known to us—and surrounded 
by servants who, perhaps, were prepared to 
take our lives, but who were doubtful as to 
the termination of events.” 

So for two hours the lads held on, listening 
to the firing within the walls. At two 
o'clock Brendish went to the Umballa instru- 
ment, and signalled the historic message 
ending “and now I am off.” It was time 
to be off. He and Pilkington persuaded 
Mrs. Todd to accompany them to the Flag- 
staff Tower, where they remained till sunset 
in the crowd of Europeans, and saw the 
explosion and the cloud of red dust which 
proclaimed that Willoughby and his brave 
men had blown up the magazine. They fled 
during the night with other refugees, and 
both arrived safely at Umballa. But Mr. 
Brendish relates that, after their arrival at 
the Flagstaff Tower, a military officer gave 
Pilkington a message to signal, and that 
heroic youth actually made his way back to 
the office, and sent it off to Umballa, whence 
it was flashed to Lahore and the other big 
stations in the Punjab. 

Such is the tale—heroic enough, though 
not so dramatic as the accepted tradition of 
the one poor boy sabred while his hands yet 
clutched the levers. Remember that these 
lads were left to their own resources. All 
through that fatal morning no official message 
reached them for transmission. Their chief 
had left them on a call of duty, and was 
dead. They did their best, avd zt saved the 
Punjab: for upon the information sent 
by Brendish, the suspected regiments there 
were disarmed before the sepoys knew what 
had happened at Meerut and at Delhi. 
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Now mark the sequel. Mr. Brendish 
joined the Meerut Light Horse in November 
1857, and when the fighting was over went 
quietly back to the Telegraph Department. 
From that time onward he has done his 
quiet work, and after forty years’ service has 
reached no higher than the rank of Telegraph 
Master, at two hundred rupees a month. 
Fourteen years ago he wrote out a modest 
statement of his service in May 1857, which 
lies among the records of the Telegraph 
Department ; and he now retires, at the age 
of fifty-eight, on a special pension, equivalent 
to his recent pay. “The recognition,” says 
the writer in Zhe Pioneer Mail, “has not 
come too speedily, but itis something that it 
should have come at all ; for rewards do not 
fall equally, and many a trimming zemindar 
has gained more by his caution out of an 
impartial Government than others who put 
everything to the risk in its cause, and whose 
devotion was therefore taken for granted.” 

I give the story as it reaches me. «If it be 
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true, it does seem strange that we, who 
have not been backward in proclaiming the 
heroism of the action and its inestimable 
value, have been allowing the hero for forty 
years to work his way unnoticed up to two 
hundred rupees a month. And what of 
Pilkington, who so splendidly made his way 
back to the office from the Flagstaff ‘Tower? 
Is he painfully working his way up to two 
hundred rupees a month? Or is he dead? 
“ The Electric Telegraph has saved India.” 
It was neither Brendish nor Pilkington who 
asserted this, but the head of their Depart- 
ment. And England has believed it, and 
made much—at little cost—of that telegraph- 
office at Delhi. It is rash, of course, to 
argue that because a youth has risen to such 
an emergency, he deserves something better 
than a pension of two hundred rupees a 
month ; but I cannot help thinking that, as 
a guid pro the Punjab, a trifle more than 
this would not tend too dangerously to 


“encourage the others ”—after forty years. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 








